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How P & G products help to 


make your wife’s job easier 


Here are modern soaps that cost no more 
than old-fashioned soaps, yet are as great an 
improvement over them as vacuum cleaners are 
over brooms and carpet sweepers— 


IVORY (cake or flakes) 





Bs rao For all the finer kinds of laundry and cleaning, 
oN a = SS {SAS Et i Hi as well as for bath and shampoo. When Ivory is 
& —_— used, there is never any danger to delicate skin 
or the finest of fabrics. Your wife's hands will 
be grateful if she will use Ivory. (Have you seen 
the new dainty cake of Ivory called Guest Ivory? 
This is made especially for the face and hands— 


take your wife a present of a carton). 








P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


For the best washing results in any kind of 
water—hard, soft, cold, warm, hot; for keeping 
white clothes white with a minimum of boiling and 
rubbing; for washing colored clothes safely; and 
for doing easily all household cleaning, there is 
no better soap made than P and G. It is a white 
soap, and the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 





CHIPSO 


For quick, safe cleansing suds. No chipping, no 
melting. Chipso is already chipped and ready for 
use. Saves hours of time in the laundry and kitchen, 
in the bath room and all through the house. Chipso 
is economical, too. It comes in big, blue packages 
with diagonal orange stripe—two sizes. 





Procter & Gamble, 


© 1924 by the Procter & Gamble Fo., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati 
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The Future of Giant Power 





Tyrant-Servant or Coordinator 





By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


of developing the most constructive policies for regulation of power 
production and distribution. Let us look about us to see why. 

Our world is not standing still. Our institutions develop and decline 

as new information comes, new conditions develop and new needs are manifest. 
In the scientific world there has come a flood-tide of understanding that has 
brought a new physics, a new chemistry, a new basis for biology breaking 
down our distinctions between matter and energy. The philosophy of human- 
ism has given us a unity of knowledge and has swept away the partition lines 
which formerly separated one compartment of knowledge from another 
thereby enabling us to see that there are higher levels of understanding 
beyond. Withal comes a deeper appreciation of the value of human life 
which gives a more purposeful interpretation to the problems of life and 
work. We look upon our material progress with a spirit akin to reverence 
for what has been done, and yet while we are still improving our railway 
transportation its rival and probable displacer is already finding the aerial 
highways. Even before the long-distance telephone is perfected, wireless 
communication rapidly develops. As the inherent restrictions of the electric 
street railway became urgent, the motor bus offers similar and improved serv- 
ice. Science has been preparing for the use of mankind clear fused quartz 
to replace glass, the derivations of cellulose, new metals, the mercury vapor 
boiler—all of which are of vital consequence to industry and to all con- 


nected with industry. They mean some new industrial move that controls 
(621) 


T« problem of relatively greatest importance before our nation is that 
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development, thereby affecting the interests of all engaged in the industries. 

Of industrial changes now in the making none is more fundamental 
than that in the power industry. A revolution is there in the making that 
will transform industrial and social institutions and practices. Ability to 
control power is the index to man’s progress. First man had only brute 
power, then he applied his intelligence to his problems and there began the 
series of methods of reinforcing his individual efforts by controlling the power 
of animals, other humans, and the various forms of mechanical power. The 
type of power used characterizes the age. A revolution in power means a 
revolution in work, in life, and in thought. Shall our public policies for 
regulating the power industry be planned in advance or shall we muddle 
through and later probably find ourselves compelled to take drastic measures? 












A Revolution in Power 










We know this change is now in the making. It is now possible to con- 
trol the forms of its development. We can bring to these new problems 
fruition of decades of industrial and social experience. About a century 
ago there occurred another industrial revolution when mechanical power 
made factories possible and hand work began to decline. Industry had 
no charts to guide its progress. Society had no vision of the future. The 
workers then had no organized intelligence centers to enable them to take 
a part in shaping that gigantic development that swept away old customs 
and homes and created a new kind of society. Each worker had experiences 
that would help make the transition less wasteful, but there was no way 
of making that information a factor in controlling developments. Somehow 
we muddled through but we have not yet been able to remedy the grave 
social and industrial abuses developing out of that tremendous scientific 
advance. This experience ought to be grave warning to insure adequate 
planning for the approaching change. 

In a recent address before the annual meeting of the National Electric 
Light Association, Governor Pinchot has vividly described the coming change 
thus: ‘“The inventions which you are now applying have made it possible 
to reverse this process (concentration of society and industry). Instead of 
herding the workmen about the power plant you are bringing the power to 
the workman. You are beginning to do for power what the railroad did for 
goods—-to bring standard quantities and qualities of it to every man’s door 
at standard prices. This is a new thing in the world—the most significant 
thing that is happening in the production and distribution of goods. Ten 
years ago Steinmetz foretold the coming of nation-wide power service and 
pointed out its economic results. It has in it the possibility of a new economic 
revolution which will reverse many of the social tendencies of the age of 
steam. ‘The nineteenth century saw the centralization of industry on a vast 
scale, a decline in country life, the decay of many small communities, the 
weakening of family ties. The age of electricity may bring about decentrali- 
zation of industy, the restoration of country life and the strengthening of 
small communities and of the family. The disciplined and concentrated mass 
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action of workers which is necessary for power economy in a steam-driven 
mill is no longer a power necessity for workers served with electricity from a 
central station; on the contrary, it is a handicap. Diversity has replaced 
uniformity as the condition necessary for power economy. In this fact lies 
the possibility of new freedom and great spiritual enrichment of individual 
life.” 

Herbert Hoover recently said: ‘““The test of our whole economic and 
social system is its capacity to cure its own abuses.”” We add yet another 
test: Its capacity to avert the development of abuses. 

Within my own span of experience have come the changes that mark the 
substitution of the machine for hand work and the replacing of steam by 
electric power. At first each producing establishment generated its own 
power. Then came the central power station and the municipal utilities. 
With the perfecting of long-distance transmission came inter-connection 
and super-power systems, connecting long stretches of territory so that the 
system and not each individual plant was prepared to meet emergencies 
and peak demands. Thus we have a stretch of lines reaching from Canada 
to Mexico on the Pacific coast with only a few gaps of about 200 miles; the 
2oal field super-power system in the Pittsburgh district through the coalition 
of nine power companies to effect economies; the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
Commission, etc.; the Colorado River dam project will supply the whole 
southwest section with power. These local developments constitute great 
highways of power that in time shall be linked in a transcontinental system. 

Inter-connections will enable hydro-electric and steam power plants to 
supplement each other. Perfection of the technique of long-distance trans- 
mission makes the location of the power plant a variable factor and trans- 
portation economies favor location at the mines. With intercommunication 
power may be sent anywhere. Under giant power as now being developed 
in Pennsylvania, we find the planning looks to an integration of all power 
stations into one system with economies from large scale production and 
service, with power plants at the mines practicing by-product recoveries. 
Does not this portend an away-from-the-city movement? Is not this 
the answer to the life developing in our large cities which threatens all con- 
tacts with nature and makes of such cities as New York an artificial world? 

Power is working revolutionary changes in agriculture as well as industry. 
Power tools do the back-breaking toil freeing the human worker to use his 
mind for the directing and other creative work. Farmers are now using 
electricity to grind feed and fill the silo, to thrash, to milk cows and other dairy 
work, for raising poultry, fruits and garden produce, for household work, for 
water pumps, heat and fuel and many other purposes. The changes fore- 
cast the future agricultural worker as a skilled mechanic. ‘There are suffi- 
ciently definite facts to enable engineers to estimate farm use of power from 
100 to 300 kilowatt hours per month.” (Morris L. Cooke before Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, April 28, 1924.) 

In the factory, machine tools make possible large scale production 
which in its present stage of development is characterized by much repetitive 
work. So much of this repetition is so nearly mechanical that it is obvious 
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the process of machinization is not yet complete. Man is not a machine 
and when he is freed for his proper function—that of a thinking being—a dis- 
tinct advance will be possible. American labor welcomes additional tools, 
but submits man’s right to control machines and protests against the con- 
ditions that would make him a mere machine tender, in effect dominated by 
the machine. 


Control the Main Issue 


Management in the electric industry is keenly alive to the potentiality 
of interconnection in the power field. There will result a nationally organized 
industry rendering a service about which the whole future of social and in- 
dustrial life will be constructed. 

While there are a number of governmentally owned power plants the 
industry has been developed largely by individual initiative But the very 
nature of the power industry as developed now makes necessary a large meas- 
ure of public control. Standards of regulation to assure development of an 
undertaking so essentially public in its service functions must be developed 
no matter who owns the stocks and bonds or who selects the management of 
the plants. Power is rapidly in a most potential sense becoming the key 
industry whose dislocation would paralyze society. 

We have now in theory at least, public regulation of an essential mo- 
nopoly, developed through individual initiative and generally under private 
ownership. Are present principles of control adequate to secure the most 
constructive regulation of the key industry of the immediate future? The 
material and human consequences of the kind of regulation developed will 
be tremendous. 

The discussion of the future of the power industry has so far centered 
about ownership. One group holds that government or public operation and 
ownership are the way by which to assure service to the public at low rates. 
This group believes that the hazards of precipitating this tremendous vital 
industrial enterprise into politics are counterbalanced by protection against 
private profiteering and non-social control usually implied under private 
initiative. The other group submits that sustained progress can be main- 
tained only under private initiative and that this progress is fundamental 
to real service. But neither of these groups are focusing attention on the 
more fundamental problems of industrial organization and public regulation 
which, whatever the ownership, determine whether the power industry shall 
be a public servant or public master. 

Whether regulation is to be our ultimate policy only experience can 
determine, but that is is obviously and necessarily our immediate concern 
is plain from the fact that approximately thirty-five billions of dollars are now 
invested in power properties. Even if we should wish to change from private 
to public operation the shift of ownership could not be done over night, and 
in the meanwhile for a generation or two we must develop the technique 
of regulation and learn how to operate these properties efficiently. Whoever 
holds the titles the principles of efficient operation remain the same. 
Within the industry we find groups differentiated by the type of function 
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performed—the financiers, the operators, the engineers, the accountants. 
These groups are all organized. The industry is organized. The organi- 
zations are the clearing centers for specialized information. They are volun- 
tary organizations representing intelligent self-initiative. They are managed 
in accord with facts developed out of group experience. Each is an agency 
for accumulating specialized industrial experience. These groups have in 
their keeping the information necessary for the development and mainte- 
nance of the industry in conformity to highest standards, provided all factors 
have a full opportunity to submit matters to be considered in reaching 
decisions. Failure to include any group will bring unbalanced, hence wrong 
conclusions. 

There is an internal regulation that must be developed all along the line 
from organized groups competent to make decisions upon matters in which 
their experience is the determining factor. This is the field of essentially 
voluntary action. 

Unfortunately the power industry has made a mistake which rrevents 
the industry from having the benefit of the experience of important and 
numerically large grours and a source of information. It has ignored both 
the wage earners within the industry and the consumers whom the industry 
serves, and the experiences of fublicly owned and orerated plants. 

To overlook the power workers seems incredible blindness. Workers 
are essential to production. The organizations of wage earners competent 
to handle the problem can make available in this transition the information 
and experiences of those who know power problems as only those who handle 
r ower tools and are responsible for the details of power generation can know 
them. The trade union is a repository of the industrial experiences of its 
members. If the attitude of industry toward its workers is not intelligently 
mindful of the rights and the function of wage earners, the trade union is 
forced on the defensive. If industry assures provision for industrial justice 
to its workers in accord with standards of relations between contracting par- 
ties satisfactory to those concerned, then the workers through their union 
become an accepted organic part of the industry, responsible in part for con- 
tinuous progress in which they share equitably. What course the trade 
union may follow depends primarily upon the attitude of the industry. 

The National Electric Light Association has included among its standing 
committees one of Company Employes Organizations. This committee, 
quite as anaemic and circumscribed as its name would indicate, at the June 
convention of the industry asked to have its name and scope changed to 
Industrial Relations Committee. Perhaps this committee can show the 
association that it needs the cooperation of the power workers or the power 
workers may have to carry on that education by force. The natural organi- 
zation of the workers corresponding to the trade organization of the industry, 
the engineering and technical societies, financial organization, etc., is the 
trade union. There must be voluntary organizations of those performing 
similar work for their mutual protection, development and advancement. 
It is as archaic for a company to deal with its employes as individuals as it is 

for the company to ignore our credit system and to use nothing but gold or sil- 
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ver. The union renders a big social service in addition to the protection 
it affords to its members. In addition it seeks the opportunity to render 
constructive industrial service. The union should, and if given the oppor- 
tunity will, become responsible for the workers in the industry. By the 
maintenance of union standards, the labor union makes available for the in- 
dustry competent workers, imbued with craft pride that is akin to professional 
pride. 

The union is the medium for assuring industrial justice prerequisite to 
that good will essential to cooperation in carrying out production plans. 
The union is the only way workers can participate equitably in the contract 
which fixes terms and conditions of work. It provides the agency for orderly 
self-direction on the part of the workers that abolishes from the industry that 
element of despotism against which human nature ever revolts. 

To include the union among the functional divisions of the industry 
removes a cause of incalculable industry waste. To ignore or fight the union 
brings conflict. Toaccord to the union opportunity to perform its construc- 
tive function means linking another power group into a coordinated system. 
Each worker is a power unit contributing both physical and brain power. 
The power capacity of each released by his will reflects subtle influences 
consciously or unconsciously. Each human power unit may be working 
automatically and unthinkingly or each may alertly use tools, machinery and 
materials, vigilantly watching each development with that creative attitude 
of mind that assures progress. The union is essential to maintaining this 
quality of workmanship. The union makes these individual power sources 
a coordinated, directed power undertaking, assures the worker his rights 
and makes it possible for him to concentrate on his duties. The union co- 
ordinates individual capacities into a power pool. 

That incalculable production advantages will accrue if the union is per- 
mitted to function constructively is evident from practical experience. There 
are a number of illustrations of individual plants, but an outstanding example 
of the development that follows from cooperation is the relationship existing 
between the Railway Employes Department of the A. F. of L. and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. This new phase of constructive union work was 
initiated by the Machinists’ Union, developed slowly in one shop and taken 
over by the Railroad Department of the A. F. of L., then extended to forty- 
four other shops. Under the agreement between the unions and the company 
wages and conditions of work were negotiated and it was agreed that the 
unions would cooperate with the management to reduce the costs of repairs 
and to improve methods of work. Assured of certain rights for the workers, 
the union employed a high-grade engineer to advise them. A program of 
workers’ education is in progress of development to be coordinated with 
shop work. This cooperative development is commanding the attention 
of the railroads, as it demonstrates efficiency and economy. 


Public Regulation and Social Service 
In addition to providing that all groups within the industry shall have a 
functional part in determining the management policies of the industry 
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there must be developed principles and agencies whereby directing control 
of the power industry is mindful of social needs and standards, as well as 
of efficient economic service. The agencies of regulation must measure up 
to this task. Fundamental to real progress toward this end is full informa- 
tion on the power industry understandable by the non-technical and available 
to the public. The facts accumulated by the organized agencies concerned 
with production should constitute the basis upon which the policies of public 
control should be formulated. These organized agencies should have a 
responsible part in helping to develop policies. 

The industry must explain to the public and its regulatory agencies the 
reasons for the striking rate differences recently published by Judson King 
of the National Popular Government League: , 


$3.55 $23.18 
Mrs. J. Cullom, Dr. Cora Smith King, 
250 Victoria Avenue. 1736 Columbia Road N. W. 
To To 
The Hydro-Electric System, Dr. Potomac Electric Power Co., Dr. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Washington, D. C. 
Electric Light Service for July, December 15, 1922, to January 15, 
1922. 1923. 
334 K. W. H. $3.55 334 K. W. H..................... $23.18 





(I have examined the original bills reproduced in part and certify that 
the above is a true copy showing amount of electricity used and the price 
paid as shown by the said bills. 


(Signed) A. D. RosBinson, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1924. Notary Public. 
(Seal.) 


The facts brought out in these two bills indicate why the power industry 
needs the benefit of the experience of publicly owned and operated power 
plants. The users of electricity are not so much interested in academic 
discussion of private versus public ownership as they are in $3.55 versus 
$23.18 for the same service. ‘The facts represented by $3.55 ought to be 
brought to bear upon $23.18. 

Summarized, the principles which American labor deems essential for 
the best development of our power industry are: 

1. Functional organization of every essential factor concerned in the 
industry, so that these organizations may serve as recording centers for the 
experience of each group necessary to conscious progress—trade associations, 
engineering and professional societies, trade unions, etc. 

2. The voluntary association of the national organizations of these 
groups in a national industrial counci! thus making the full experience of all 
in the industrial world available for developing the best policies for pro- 
duction and control. 

3. That each power undertaking and power plant develop local organiza- 
tions along similar lines. 

4. That trade unions shall develop full responsibility for negotiating all 
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agreements determining wages, hours and conditions of work, for educating 
employes in the methods and processes of cooperation for the elimination 
of industrial waste and the development of more efficient production and for 
assuring a square deal to the workers. 

5. That such regulation as may be necessary to assure the best social 
use and conservation of power resources and to assure efficient service at equi- 
table rates to society shall be vested in governmental agencies authorized to 
determine conditions on which franchises shall be granted for specific periods 
of time and to determine equitable rates, pass upon bond and stock issues 
with unrestricted powers to examine records and to prescribe forms of records. 

Regulation is a new policy and hence can not be prescribed in advance. 
We must develop the rules out of experience in its operation, holding our- 
selves bound to no dogmatic conclusions. Up to date regulation has been 
concerned chiefly with stipuiating certain minimum standards, but it has 
constructive potentiality and in additiion can assume the aggressive against 
abuses in the utility field. Regulation in order to perform its constructive 
function must have power to enforce its policies and must have a personal 
technically efficient as tested by their ability to get results in public service. 
Whether agencies for regulation are given national or regional jurisdiction 
we must have national power policies into which all activity and planning 
shall fit. The power industry is a public utility and hence foregoes claims 
urged by private business. Water power, one of our most important national 
resources, must be included in national conservation policies, hence owner- 
ship must be reserved by the people and decision made in each undertaking 
as between public or private initiative and development. Labor holds as a 
fundamental principle of conservation that such titles as our government now 
has energy resources—water, coal and oil—be kept in perpetuity and that we 
seek to regain whatever is necessary of other titles to complete our control 
over our national power policies. 

The program labor outlines is preventive as well as constructive. Con- 
sider for a moment our railroad problems, over-capitalization, the costs of 
lack of unification, of failure to coordinate water and rail traffic, the labor 
controversies, the blind groping for national railway policies. Had a national 
policy for regulation of railroads been developed thirty years ago we would 
not have such an enormous crop of errors in railroad developments rising 
up to plague us. Let us use our railroad experience to help us meet more 
intelligently the problems of developing the principles of power regulation. 

The fundamental principle which labor regards as the keystone in our 
method in developing the technique of public regulation is that every group 
that has vital relationship to the industry shall be responsible for contributing 
its information for the benefit of the development of principles of regulation 
and that definite channels be provided for the fulfillment of that responsibility. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside the family relation 
should be one uniting all working people of all nations, tongues and kindreds.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
































An Injunction Case Without Parallel 


By JouN P. Frey 


R a number of years the members of the Bakers’ Union in Springfield 

and Holyoke, Mass., had worked for the Massachusetts Baking 

Company under signed trade agreements. When an effort was made 
to renew the annual agreement in the early months of 1923, it was discovered 
that the company, which had been extending the number of its plants in 
Massachusetts, was unwilling to enter into any further written agreements. 
The Springfield manager, however, met the committee of his employes and 
the business agent of the union, informing them that while it was impossible 
for him to renew the agreement by attaching his signature, that he was 
prepared to do this verbally, and that the previous r@ationship and shop 
conditions for the bakers would not be changed and the wage scale would be 
the rate requested. Shortly after this, the President of the Massachusetts 
Baking Company gave a statement to the press which inferred that he 
would not be governed by any verbal agreement with the union. 

This statement led to a strike of the bakers employed by the Massachusetts 
Baking Company in Springfield. Other reasons led to a strike at approxi- 
mately the same time at the company’s bakery in Holyoke. 

Scarcely had the strike occurred when the company, through its attorney, 
filed a petition with the court for a temporary restraining order. 

The company had apparently carefully considered the choice of an 
attorney, for it selected Mr. Herbert A. Baker, a Boston lawyer who had 
become well known in Massachusetts because of the success which he had 
encountered in connection with securing injunctions during labor disputes 
and the arguments upon the same, when trade unionists carried an appeal 
to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Among the prominent 
injunction cases in which he was chief counsel were the Moore Drop Forge 
Company; the Springfield Foundry Company; the National Equipment 
Company; the Bauman Clothing Corporation, and the Asinoff Clothing 
Company cases. 

Mr. Baker was credited with having been successful in securing a judicial 
construction of equity by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which 
enabled organized employers to disrupt the trade union organization among 
their employes, and compel them to sign individual contracts, and which 
at the same time, held that a strike on the part of trade unionists to prevent 
the success of such a conspiracy was an illegal one which should be properly 
restrained by a court of equity. 

When the striking bakers, who had already declared the Massachusetts 
Baking Company unfair to organized labor, and had placed pickets around 
the plant, were notified that they must appear in court to give reasons why 
a temporary injunction should not be issued, and had learned that Mr. 
Baker was to represent the company, they went to the Central Labor Council 
of Springfield, Mass., for assistance and advice. 

The Council appointed a committee to assist the bakers, the chairman 


being John F. Gatelee at that time Business Agent of the Moving Picture 
(629) 
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Operators’ Union, though working daily at his trade, and Vice-President 
of the Central Labor Council. 

The appointment of this committee launched him upon a series of 
experiences with the courts and the labor injunction which is unique and 
without parallel, both as to methods and results. 

As an active trade unionist he had seen injunction after injunction 
carried up on appeal to the Supreme Court of the state, where the most 
obnoxious features of the restraining orders were given judicial approval. 
He had taken an active part in two famous Springfield cases, that of the 
Moore Drop Forge Company and the Springfield Foundry Company. 

He had watched the methods adopted by the attorneys employed to 
defend trade unionists under injunctions; had witnessed their failure, and 
had also seen the heavy financial costs required in the carrying of these 
cases to their unsuccessful end. 

He was of the opinion that it was a waste of money and of no practical 
value to employ attorneys in the Bakers’ case. 

He could not see how it was possible, in view of decisions of the State 
Supreme Court, to have the same lawyers who had previously represented 
labor in such cases, succeed in prevailing upon the Supreme Court to reverse 
its previous decisions, or prevail upon a lower court to refuse to issue the 
injunction. 

He was convinced that to oppose the issuing of the temporary injunction 
in the usual manner was a fruitless effort. 

Other Springfield trade unionists were of the same opinion. The final 
decision reached by the committee was to have the striking bakers appear 
in court without legal representation; to inform the court that they were of 
the opinion that it was impossible for them to secure justice through the 
employment of attorneys or under decisions of the Supreme Court in previous 
labor injunctions cases, and afterwards accept whatever consequences might 
follow. It was agreed that Mr. Gatelee should prepare a written statement 
embodying these opinions. The statement was written but was never given 
publicity, the opportunity not having presented itself, owing to the court’s 
action in referring the case to a Master. 

The carefully prepared statement is of much importance both because 
of its substance, and the part it is assumed to have played in connection 
with the case. 

It had been the intention, after appearance had been made in court, to 
place the statement on the judge’s bench and permit him to do whatever his 
conscience prompted in the issuing of a temporary injunction, and accept 
the consequences, whatever they might be. 

The night before the first appearance in court, a copy was shown to a 
representative of the Associated Press, who was so impressed by its sub- 
stance that he desired to have several copies so that he could send them 
over the wires as soon as the copy had been placed upon the judge’s bench. 
It has been assumed that a copy reached the court’s attention through this 
channel before the case was first heard in court. 

When Mr. Gatelee, as adviser for the strikers, appeared in court to 
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object to the issuing of a temporary restraining order, the court, to the 
strikers’ surprise, decreed that the case would be referred back to the parties 
to the dispute for the purpose of endeavoring to adjust their differences. 
This prevented the presentation of the prepared statement, which is now 
published for the first time, as an appendix. 

The first hearing of the case came before Justice Pierce of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, sitting in Boston. After Attorney Baker had 
presented the employers’ case before the court, Mr. Gatelee answered the 
attorney’s arguments and statements, denying all of the allegations 
made. He suggested that the points at issue between the Bakers’ Union 
and the Massachusetts Baking Company be submitted to arbitration. Justice 
Pierce held that this proposition was a fair one, and ordered the parties 
to the dispute to retire to an unoccupied court room and attempt to adjust 
their differences. No agreement being reached, this fact was reported 
back tothe court. Justice Pierce instead of granting a preliminary injunction, 
issued a mandatory order that both parties should meet again in Springfield 
and make an honest effort to reach an understanding. This conference was 
held, and also resulted in failure, the reason being the firm’s refusal to alter 
its position in any manner to meet with the union’s desires. 

Shortly afterwards a hearing on the matter was held before Justice 
Carroll of the Supreme Court in Boston, Mass., at which time the results of 
the conference in Springfield between both parties were placed before the 
court. Attorney Baker again made a strenuous effort to secure the issuing 
of a temporary restraining order. Justice Carroll declined to issue the order, 
and instead remanded the entire case to Judge McLaughlin of the Superior 
Court sitting in Boston. 

Attorney Baker made every effort to secure the issuing of a temporary 
restraining order from this judge. Mr. Gatelee objected, holding that the 
refusal of Justices Pierce and Carroll to grant a restraining order was proof 
that the injunction requested was unjustified. Instead of granting Attorney 
Baker’s request Judge McLaughlin ordered the matter refetred to a Master 
to hear the evidence, and report the findings back to the court. Attorney 
Baker and Mr. Gatelee became deadlocked on the selection of a master, 
which led Judge McLaughlin to select Hon. Wm. G. McKechnie of 
Springfield. 

No sooner had Attorney Baker listened to the court’s decision to refer 
the question to a Master, than he presented the plea which is invariably 
customary in such cases. He called upon Mr. Gatelee to guarantee that the 
strikers, pending the Master’s report, would refrain from picketing, boy- 
cotting, carrying banners, and the other acts sought to be restrained by 
the terms of the injunction which he had prepared. It was particularly at 
this point that Mr. Gatelee began his novel experiences as a trade union 
official, unfamiliar with court practices, undertaking to defend trade unionists 
in an injunction case. He promptly refused to agree to any cessation of 
boycotting, picketing, or banner carrying, and informed the court that 
the strikers would continue to apply these methods of protecting their rights 
and{their welfare. 

Hearings before the Master were of the usual character, except that 
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an exceptionally skilled attorney represented the employers, and a trade 
unionist, who had not been a student of the law, represented the strikers. 
The examination and cross examination of the employer, his representative, 
the striking bakers and the strike breakers was, perhaps, not of a character 
entirely in accord with all of the usual legal courtesies, for Mr. Gatelee was 
inexperienced and also determined that the vital facts should be clearlv 
brough to light. He succeeded in uncovering the dishonesty and untruth- 
fulness of a number of witnesses, as well as place the manager of the Spring- 
field plant and the president of the corporation in a position which con- 
vinced the Master that they did not come before him with clean hands, as 
provided for by the basic rules of equity. 

He ‘was also successful in breaking down the value of testimony offered 
by some of the strike breakers who had previously been members of the 
union. One of these men was asked if he had been a member of the union? 
How he became a member? Had he taken an obligation before being 
initiated? Did this obligation bind him upon his word of honor as a man 
to be loyal to the union and protect its interests? Was he now working as 
a strike breaker, if he was, after having taken the obligation of initiation, 
how could any of his testimony concerning the strike be accepted at its 
face value? Attorney Baker objected most strenuously to much of the cross 
examination but Mr. Gatelee would not be denied. After hearings covering 
nine days, the Master finally submitted his report to the court, pointing out 
that there had been some misdemeanors by an individual or two among the 
strikers, but holding that these did not constitute any reason why the court 
should issue the temporary restraining order. 

Governed by the Master’s report the court refused to issue the restraining 
order, and Attorney Baker took an immediate appeal. This appeal led 
to other courts, and before the case was terminated five Superior Court 
judges and three justices of the State Supreme Court heard portions of the 
case. The final action, after eleven months of litigation was the dismissal 
of the case ama complete legal victory for the Bakers’ unionsin Springfield 
and Holyoke. During these eleven months the strikers continued to picket 
the shop, they continued the boycott, they continued to carry banners, 
and shortly after the final legal victory the Massachusetts Baking Company, 
so far as the Springfield and Holyoke unions of bakers were concerned, 
entered into a written agreement with them along the lines of their former 
agreements, so that in addition to a legal, there was also a complete trade 
union victory. 

Attorney Baker had vigorously attacked the Master’s report. He 
attacked the conduct of the hearings before the Master, the Master’s con- 
clusions, and even his personal] integrity, every legal technical device being 
used for the purpose of breaking down the Master’s report. These efforts 
included several hearings before three judges of the Superior Court, and owing 
largely to Mr. Gatelee’s keenness of insight and ability, Attorney Baker was 
uniformly unsuccessful in his efforts to have the Master’s report modified 
or nullified. In due time Mr. Gatelee applied for an interlocutory Jdecree 
confirming the Master’s report, the decree asking for the dismissal off the 
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complaints with costs to the plaintiffs. Attorney Baker filed a decree 
praying for an injunction with costs to the defendants. 

At this stage of the proceedings Judge McLauglin challenged Mr. 
Gatelee’s right to appear in court in behalf of the Bakers’ Union without 
being a member of the bar. He met this effort to prevent his further appear- 
ance in connection with the case by securing powers of attorney from the 
representatives of the two Bakery Unions who were then in the court room, 
after which Judge McLaughlin permitted him to proceed. Written briefs 
were then submitted by Attorney Baker and Mr. Gatelee, and afterwards 
oral arguments presented. 

At the conclusion of the hearing Judge McLaughlin took the matter 
under advisement and some two weeks afterwards handed down a“decision 
dismissing the bills of complaint with the costs assessed against the plaintiff, 
the Massachusetts Baking Company. 

When the court proceedings had reached that stage where it was neces- 
sary to prepare briefs, Mr. Gatelee was given assistance by Theodore G. 
Lewis, a well known attorney in Springfield. Aside from this assistance 
Mr. Gatelee was compelled to depend wholly upon his own resourcefulness 
and ability while before the Master or in the court room. 

Mr. Gatelee’s extraordinary experiences as a layman defending an 
injunction case before various courts, gave him a practical insight into 
many problems and situations with which the average trade unionist is 
not wholly familiar. While examining and cross examining witnesses before 
the Master he noted that the testimony of two members of the union seemed 
to be quite favorable to the Massachusetts Baking Company. As they were 
members of the union Attorney Baker was able to greatly strengthen his 
case through the testimony he secured from them. This led Mr. Gatelee to 
cross examine them as vigorously and severely as though they had been 
opposition witnesses, the result being that the value of their original testimony 
was destroyed. 

As the strike progressed it was discovered that both of these men were 
“plants’”’ inside of the Bakers’ Union, men who, for the usual handful of 
Judas silver, betray their fellow workers for the employer’s smile, plus a 
little money. His experience with previous injunction cases in Springfield 
and other cities in Massachusetts, and his study of the testimony in those 
cases, convinced him that in practically every one of these, the testimony 
secured from some members of the union was in reality testimony given in 
court by spies who had been kept inside of the union either by the employers 
directly, or through some agency which they employed for the purpose of 
damaging the union. 

In Massachusetts a Master is frequently requested to hear evidence 
and argument, and submit a report to the court before a preliminary injunction 
is issued. In the Springfield case Mr. Gatelee refused to accept any of the 
names for appointment suggested by Mr. Baker, believing that labor's 
chances of securing the appointment of a fair and open-minded Master would 
be much better if left to the judge’s discretion. 

He also found, as the case proceeded, that it was possible to reduce 
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many of the costs which trade unions encounter, one being the wages paid 
to court stenographers. In the selection of a stenographer in connection 
with Master’s hearings, an agreement is presumed to be reached between the 
plaintiff and defendant. Mr. Gatelee refused to agree to any stenographer 
proposed by the plaintiff, the result being that the Massachusetts Baking Co. 
was compelled to bear the entire cost of the stenographer, which amounted 
to about a thousand dollars. 

So far at least as Springfield and vicinity is concerned, Mr. Gatelee 
reached the conclusion that it is practically impossible to secure competent 
attorneys to adequately represent labor in injunction cases. First, they 
are fearful of taking such cases because of the result which it might have 
upon their professional standing. 

They are unwilling to go to the same extremes in defending their clients 
as they would in a civil or criminal case. 

They are fearful of the effect upon their future practice. 

_ Business men are the ones who pay the large fees and who constitute the 
most valuable class of clients. Attorneys for this reason, are in most 
instances, unwilling to handle an injunction case in a manner which would be 
calculated to win the dislike of business men. 

Coming into contact with a highly trained lawyer before the Master 
and the courts in which the case had its hearings, led Mr. Gatelee to realize 
how thoroughly informed corporation attorneys are, and of the great assistance 
given to them by the legal bureaus maintained by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Association, the National 
Founders Association, and others. These legal bureaus devote their time 
to the collection and the study of all labor legislation and court cases. The 
legal information collected by these bureaus constitutes a systematized 
fund of information relative to the law and judicial decisions which covers 
every important case coming before the state or the federal courts. It places 
at the corporation attorney’s disposal all available legal knowledge. On 
the other hand the attorneys representing labor have no such fund of carefully 
indexed and analyzed decisions at their disposal. They enter upon a case 
without an opportunity of access to the carefully compiled records covering 
the wide field of information which organized employers have been wise and 
practical enough to have collected in order to protect and advance their own 
interests. 

The court experiences of the Bakers’ Unions in Springfield and Holyoke, 
and those of Mr. Gatelee are unique in the history of labor injunction cases. 
Beginning with the determination to appear in court without legal represen- 
tation, because of the conviction that legal representation could accomplish 
no satisfactory results and afford no prospect of securing justice, Mr. Gatelee 
found himself appearing before court ‘after court, handling the case from its 
inception until some eleven months afterwards the final decree was issued and 
a complete legal victory won. 

Believing that a mistake had been made in previous cases when strikers 
agreed to cease picketing and boycotting pending the action of the court 
in the issuing of a temporary injunction, Mr. Gatelee had insisted in the 
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beginning that picketing, boycotting and banner carrying would continue. 
As a result of this decision it was possible to win the strike. 

Shortly after the first steps in the case had been taken, his determination 
to waive some of the usual legal courtesies between contending attorneys, 
left him free to bring out salient testimony before the Master which would 
probably have lost some of its force under usual methods of procedure. 

What the results of such an experience will be is for the future to demon- 
strate. What has taken place, however, is evidence that under some cir- 
cumstances a trade unionist battling for the rights of his fellow trade unionists 
can enter new fields of effort and win a remarkable legal victory in the face 
of the greatest odds. Fora trade unionist, who, though an officer of his union, 
works every day at his trade, to face one of the state’s ablest attorneys and 
for eleven months‘successfully overcome him at every stage of the lengthy 
and varied proceedings is a record of achievement which is unequalled in 
trade union annals. ‘The result of his victory is also unique in the record of 
labor injunctions. . 

The statement which was to have been presented to Justice Pierce, 
and which is now given publicity for the first time, is as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS BAKING COMFANY 


vs. 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WoRKERS’ LocAL UNION No. 32. 


To the Honorable Justices of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court: 


Now come the defendants in the above entitled case, and expressly 
against the advice and counsel of their attorneys, state that they have come 
to a realization of the utter hopelessness of attempting to defend in an 
action at equity involving the use of injunction in labor disputes; and they 
are convinced that the justice generally meted out in these cases affords no 
relief to the rights of the many, when opposed to the privileges of the few, 
and therefore they respectfully refrain from answering in the hearing on 
temporary injunction as asked for in the bill of this complainant. 

That such a course of action is not dictated in any way by a feeling of 
guilt in the premises, but rather, is a protest against the decisions in similar 
cases, and to which these defendants do not care to voluntarily acquiesce in. 

If it may please the court, we will take this opportunity of justifying 
our stand, not in the cold-blooded legal phraseology of the trained lawyer, 
but‘rather in the simple language of the worker, bewildered and helpless, as 
he is gathered into the intricate meshes of the law. 

It is our opinion that the decisions emanating from our Courts of Equity, 
in their assumption of jurisdiction over the disputes between employer and 
employe, are exceedingly drastic and restrictive in their provisions. 

We can not help but feel as a result of our experience as trade unionists in 
Massachusetts, that the aid and comfort of the courts is extended to the 
employer with a prodigal hand, while the worker seems shackled and fettered 
by the court’s prohibitions, so that the legal right to organize into trade 
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unions has appeared to become a right which can only be enjoyed when the 
employer gives his consent. 

That if he engages in a legal strike, he conducts it in an illegal manner; 
if he has legal pickets, they perform illegally; if he acquaints his fellow trade 
unionists with the conditions existing, he is conducting an illegal boycott; 
if he asks recognition of the union in negotiations with the employer, he is 
making an illegal demand; if he strikes to protect members who have been 
discharged for their activities, he is in the commission of an illegal act; if 
he tries to increase the membership of his union in competition with the 
Individual Contract, he is acting illegally, in fact, everything he does is wrong. 

Labor has contested with the employer in many recent instances of 
note, and has employed the best legal brains that his resources could afford. 

Whether it is on account of the prejudices of the masters appointed or 
the judicial precedents which the courts follow, it is a remarkable fact that 
labor always loses in these cases, and is being bound tighter and tighter each 
time. 

Many times your honorable court has voiced the opinion that labor 
organizations are legal, and have a right to function for the betterment 
of their members. Still, when the employer wishes to destroy a labor union, 
he simply follows along a broad path blazed for him by the judicial precedents 
established, and he is held immune from any challenge, no matter how 
peaceful or orderly it may be, that can be offered by a union of his employes. 

If the judicial precedents which have been established are followed to 
their logical conclusion, the employer will have succeeded in totally destroying 
all semblance of trades unions in industry, and we will be relegated to the 
master and slave conditions which existed nearly one hundred years ago. 

Just how much further along this path the workers will be carried in 
the future, is a question we are daily considering, in view of the decisions 
of equity courts which are accepted by employers as conferring upon them 
the authority to organize and then use their organization for the purpose of 
destroying the trade union organization of their employes. 

At the present time, in the city of Springfield, there are over twenty 
thousand trade unionists under permanent injunction restraining them 
from doing several things which they believe that they have an unquestioned 
legal right to do, but which, unfortunately, interfere with the free exercise 
of another legal right of an employer. 

These twenty thousand trades unionists each represent, according to 
government statistics, a family of four dependants, so that as a matter of 
fact, eighty thousand residents of Springfield, or two-thirds of its entire popu- 
lation are restrained by your edicts from exercising the rights to combine, 
and to urge their fellow workers to combine, if in any way their act should 
interfere with the free and open operation of one employer's plant in its 
dealings with its workers. 

We refer to the decisions in the National Equipment, Springfield 
Foundry, Moore Drop Forge Company, Bauman Clothing Company, 
Phelps Publishing Company, and Sheptner Fancy Leather Goods Company. 
As a result of the decisions in the foregoing cases, many large unions 
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have been totally destroyed, hours of labor have been increased, and rates 
of wages reduced. In the process, hundreds of innocent women and children 
were made to suffer the privations of hunger and the other hardships resulting 
from unemployment. 

The voice of the great multitude of workers is now raised in protest that 
the practice of equity should now seem to be used in administering punish- 
ment, rather than in affordng protection. 

If there is any issue of irreparable damage in these cases at all, it is that 
suffered by the worker, who, enjoined by the courts from fighting back at the 
employer, sees his savings dwindle away, his children forced into industry 
prematurely, and his little property wiped out by mounting debt. 

If there is any conspiracy it is that hatched among the employers, 
and by the paid secret agents of the employer working from within the labor 
organization, and who see to it that those elements necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of labor suit in equity are present. 

If there is any coercion or intimidation, it is that practiced by the employer 
on his employes, when he sends emissaries to the homes of his workers, 
threatening, cajoling, and urging them to forsake their fellow workers. 

In view then of these facts as herein set forth, we again respectfully 
decline to answer, through attorneys employed for that purpose, to the 
request made by the plaintiffs for a temporary injunction. Nevertheless, 
without presentation of our case by counsel we do earnestly and respectfully 
protest against any decision in this case which may in any manner deprive us 
of our constitutional rights as citizens, as provided for our protection in the 
constitution of the United States and the constitution of the state of 
Massachusetts. 





“Old Glory,” the story we’re wanting to hear 

Is what the main facts of your christening were 
For your name just to hear it, repeat it and cheer it 
’Tis a tang to the spirit, as salt as a tear. 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by 
There’s a shout in the throat and a tear in the eye. 
And a longing to live for you always or die, 

If by dying we still keep you floating on high 

And so by our love for you floating above 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrows thereof. 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled by the name of Old Glory? 


The old banner leaped out like a sail in a blast 
And fluttered an audible answer at last, 

And it spake with a shake in its voice as it said 

By the driven snow white and the living blood red 
Of my bars, with their heaven of stars overhead, 

By the symbol conjoined of them all skyward cast, 
As I float from the Steeple or flap at the mast 

Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod, 
My name is as old as the Glory of God, 

So I came by the name of Old Glory.” 


—James Whitcomb Riley 














The Church From the Standpoint of Labor 


By Epcar A. PERKINS 


(The following article was delivered as an address at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis, Ind. The Rev. Matthew F. Smith, pastor of the 
church, dealt with social activity and its relation to the church in a series of 
six sermons. Preceding his sermons, he had a layman speak from a layman's 
viewpoint of the subject he was to discuss. Mr. Perkins, member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor and a veteran of the labor movement, was asked to speak on the relation 
of labor to the church, and the article gives his version of the subject.) 


PEAKING on this subject, ‘““The Church from the Standpoint of Labor,” 

S my remarks must be largely in the first person, and to a degree express 

my environment and association. I do not believe in a labor.caste or a 
labor class. There are no imaginary lines dividing society into stationary 
groups. There are those who in the allotment find themselves employed as 
wage workers; and these are of the same general attributes as the run of 
humankind—good, bad, and indifferent; the wise and the foolish; the reasoning 
and the unreasoning; the virtuous and the vicious; selfish and unselfish; 
godly and the worldly. 

So ‘Sod created man in His own image, in the image of God created He them; 
male and female created He them. . . . And God saw everything He had 
made, and behold it was very good. 

And He stretched forth His hand toward His disciples and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and mother. 

I am not unmindful that orderly society presupposes discipline, and 
constituted authority; nor do I forget that the average human is largely 
animal; that acknowledgement of authority is an acquired trait. And that 
all of this means force—and that this brings us back to primal conditions. 

I do not believe there is any way to determine what labor thinks on this 
question any more than it is possible to say what labor thinks in politics. 
Except in this: that labor, so called, makes up the major part of the people— 
it is the multitude. 

A recent survey in this state would indicate that a large part of the 
people are not active participants in church affairs. If these figures are 
correct, it follows that labor—the multitude—is outside the portals. If this 
is true it would indicate that there is not much difference between things today 
and as they have ever been. In Mark we read that the common people heard 
Him gladly; in Matthew it is said that ‘when they sought to lay hold on 
Him they feared the multitude,” and again that ‘‘the chief priests and the 
elders persuaded the multitude,” and that Pilate washed his hands before 
the multitude “‘and all the people answered and said His blood be on us and 
on our children,” and he scourged Him and delivered Him to be crucified. 
Those whose bodies furnished the torches to light the Appian way were of 
the same social stratum as those that stoned Stephen, and the rule holds 
good on down the years—one part accepting, another part rejecting. It is 


easy to believe that, had our industrial conditions prevailed in those early 
(638) 
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days, with the modern day clevage, the multitude would have been as it is 
today—pretty largely of the element designated labor. There is today no 
more cohesiveness of thought than there was then. 


As We Sow, We Shall Reap 


That part of labor with which 1 have ever associated—and we are pleased 
to think of ourselves as the safe and sane, step-by-step folk—believe no more 
in the established order, in the status quo, than does the church. It may 
even be that these two are tilling the same field, mayhap using different 
tools and turning the furrow to a varying depth. I do not speak for the 
“class-conscious” element of labor—their views and mine in relation to the 
church would no more harmonize than would our views on established insti- 
tutions. The I. W. W., the socialist, the communist—those that I have 
known—almost without exception have looked on the church as a stumbling 
block in the way of progress; being materialists they deny the foundation and 
see in the agency nothing but machinery to deceive and circumvent. These 
are, however, part of the multitude—of labor—and their number is perhaps 
more considerable than is generally known. We of the trade union move- 
ment—that part of organized labor which has guided labor in this country, 
which has kept its development true to the ideals of our political institutions 
and which has been a source of strength to an extent but poorly appre- 
ciated—believe there is no royal or cross lots road to achievement—and that 
all, regardless of station in life—rich and poor—coming from the same source 
are destined for the same end; that as individuals our salvation, industrial 
or spiritual, is within our own hands, and that as we sow likewise shall we 
reap. 

This is a perfect and very practical world, under the management of 
exceedingly impractical and rather imperfect people. We in the labor move- 
ment are not seeking to make perfect individuals, nor are we seeking to 
usher in a perfect condition of society. We are seeking to alter the rules so 
that all who wish may be permitted to develop to the full extent of their 
capabilities. 

‘““Man does not live by bread alone’’—he is both material and spiritual 
in his makeup, and to insure the proper development of the individual, sur- 
roundings must be such as to permit development of both of these elements. 
A healthy, well-nourished body is more likely to reflect a healthy soul than 
is a body reduced by deprivation. Creature comforts and environment 
have much to do with determining one’s attitude toward the social order; 
low wages and long heurs of employment are not conducive to social har- 
mony. Alley houses and crowded tenements do not tend toward high spir- 
itual conceptions. Two million children under 15 years of age and several 
million women in gainful occupations, many under conditions against which 
we would protest were our own women folk so employed, do not make for 
_ social tranquillity. Two thousand coal diggers sacrificed each year that we 
may enjoy the comforts of modern civilization and tens of thousands of work- 
men killed and maimed in the industries of the country, with resultant 
widows and orphans or diminished wage-earning capacity and depreciated 
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standards, do not tend to convince those in contact that all is well with the 
world. 

It boots nothing to quarrel with an obvious fact. Nothing is more 
certain than that he who controls the purse strings of a nation controls its 
destiny. It is likewise a patent fact that the multitude does not now, any 
more than it did two thousand years ago, control the purse strings. Papini, 
in his “Life of Christ,” says: 

The king represents force and is a protector of wealth; but we have nothing 
to do with violence and reject riches. Our kingdom has no potentates and has 
no rich men; the king of our heaven does not coin money. What little is neces- 
sary for us, a little sunshine, a little air, a little piece of bread, a cloak will be 
given freely to us by God and God’s friends. 

Quite likely this sentiment would be reciprocated by most of the multi- 
tude—but not by all. I have no quarrel with wealth. I have no quarrel 
with those who possess wealth. I do not believe that virtue or viciousness 
is an.attribute of either wealth or poverty. No one who subscribes to the 
philosophy of the trade union movement thinks otherwise. Nor do I think 
that the church could espouse the extreme view of Papini and accomplish 
anything. Yet, the church presupposes brotherhood; its being is found in 
Matthew xxii, 37-40. 


Founder of Church a Worker 


The foundation of the church is the Carpenter of Nazareth—one who 
followed His trade, earned His living at manual labor, whose social status 
was of the mass, whose environment was of the lowly; those who made up 
His first groupings were largely of this element; the greater part of His fol- 
lowers, the adherents of the early church, were of the less conspicuous mem- 
bers of society. His message was to all humanity, but there is an especial 
appeal to the down-trodden—so much so it may be said to be almost as much 
economic, industrial or political as it is spiritual. He was against the estab- 
lished order. ‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth; I came not 
to send peace, but a sword.” 

The church is representative of His teachings; into its care has been 
confided the mission of establishing His reign on earth. This means change 
in our present way of doing things—it means social readjustment. Does 
it mean “sell that thou hast and follow me?’ Does it mean that one can 
not serve God and mammom? 

The critic seeking fault with the church will say that it does. He will 
point out that there is an unresponsiveness on the part of the church to the 
mass; that there is an apparent evasion of the truth; that the church has 
within its membership many who are of the appearance, but not of the spirit. 
These critics fail to realize that, regardless of the inspiration of the church, 
it is man constituted and man ordered; that the frailities of the flesh adhere 
and weaken its efficiency just as with all things human. The critic of the 
church sees its faults, but misses its virtues. 

Undoubtedly hypocrisy stalks through its being, just as with Him, 
many who followed to the desert place went for the material loaves and 
fishes. The real friends of the church see its shortcomings; but they likewise 
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note that the portals open wide for those disposed to enter. All those who 
cry Lord, Lord are not to be saved. 


Church and Labor Must Cooperate 


I believe there should be a close understanding between labor and 
the church—for the beginning of the church was with the lowly and the 
culmination of its desires would mean the consummation of labor’s hopes. 
The church, if true to its mission, is seeking to make this world a better 
place in which to live. It is eneavoring to inspire men and women to a 
higher purpose in life; it is seeking to eradicate those things that debase and 
destroy. Labor is engaged in the same mission. More than thirty years 
ago Samuel Gompers said: 

You can not weigh a human soul in the same scales with a piece of pork. 
You can not weigh the heart and soul of a child with the same scales upon which 
you weigh any commodity. 

And again, many years before, he said: 


It is only through the enlightenment begotten from material prosperity that 
mental advancement becomes possible. 


A quarter century ago, appearing before a legislative committee asking 
favorable consideration of a child labor bill and hearing a minister of the 
gospel, together with others whom I knew were pillars in the church, speak 
for the opposition, I am mindful that I was filled with bitterness and resent- 
ment. But on reflection I realized that these were individuals, and I 
remembered that we had individuals in our own labor movement. I knew 
that the hearts of those who opposed this bill were not beating in unisoa 
with the One who spoke the kindly word for little children. 

Thirty years ago nothing was so cheap in industry as the human factor. 
Men were killed and the widow and the orphan were left to the pitiless mercy 
of charity. Labor then was seeking correction; but there was little response. 
The church was not apparently interested. Today there is a different story. 
The Federal Council of Churches of Christ, the Catholic church through its 
social agencies, to say nothing of the many organizations connected with the 
individual church organizations are making a study of industrial and social 
conditions. 

Something like twenty years ago fraternal delegates from a religious 
organization were seated in the American Federation of Labor. About 
that time a recommendation came from headquarters to the local movements 
that it would be desirable were friendly relations established between the 
federated unions and the local ministerial associations. In several places 
throughout the country this program was consummated, but for one reason 
or another it was not as successful as its proponents had wished. In this 
city the men active in the local affairs took up the matter of reciprocal 
relations. Several ministers in the city were friendly to the overtures. 
Some influence, however, was sufficient to block the efforts. However, the 
Presbyterian church had among its ministers one who thought he saw a 
field. He came as a fraternal delegate to the local Central Labor Union, 
and was a regular attendant for many months. He is today in the work of 
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the church, his office located but a few doors from Tammany Hall, well- 
known and well thought of by those who control the political life of New York 
City and the Empire state, but, greater still, loved and revered by that great 
mass that has its being in that congested neighborhood, and in a degree at 
least, getting the influence of Galilee to those that, but for his efforts, might 
be denied. The men who were directing the affairs of the trade union 
movement at that time were not foolish. They saw the influence that 
blocked the advances; they sensed the reason. The reasoning of their 
opponents. was wrong. Labor did not seek affiliation with the ministerial 
associations to strengthen its position in a selfish way. The principal 
mission of organized labor is social—indeed, it may be said that this is its 
only mission. ‘The mission of the church is much the same. To unite these 
two forces was to make progress. Neither would approve all that the other 
espoused, but on the big things there would have been agreement. Labor 
does not insist on arbitrary rules in correction of abuses. Personally I 
think the church must go to the multitude—but as to how this may be 
done I have no suggestion. 


Humanity Growing Better 


Summing it all up this is about the way it appears to me—and I wish 
to emphasize that I do not claim this to be the attitude of labor, but merely 
the opinion of one who has been and who is a wage worker. The church 
makes its appeal to humans; its purpose is to make of this animal that walks 
upright something better than it ever has been; to humanize him. Looking 
back over the progress that mankind has made, there is no particular reason 
to despair. Human kind is better off today than it has ever been—and is 
constantly growing better in every way—mentally, morally, materially. 
‘There never were any good old times—in the full acceptance of that term. 
A little more than a hundred years ago there were a hundred offenses in 
England that carried the death penalty; less than a hundred years ago a 
parliamentary inquiry disclosed that nude women were being employed as 
beasts of burden in the coal mines of that country; children as young as six 
years were employed twelve and fourteen hours a day; the housing conditions 
were almost beyond belief. In this country things were somewhat better, 
yet as late as thirty years ago (yes, in some places as late as a dozen years 
ago—and even now) little children were employed long hours; women were 
given scant consideration in the industrial world. Here in Indianapolis 
we protested against the fact that in one line of industry women on certain 
nights worked as late as 11 o’clock, and began work at 7 in the morning. 
Even today, according to a statement made by a public official, many women 
in this state are employed twelve hours a day; and child labor has not entirely 
disappeared even in good old Indiana. But things are much better and 
there is a constant trend toward betterment. 

Where are we to look for the cause? I would like to say that it is entirely 
due to the movement of which I am a part. But, while I know that this 
movement is playing its part, and a very considerable part, it is only one. 
Perhaps the influence of the church is much more far reaching than even 
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its partisans comprehend. In any event, it stands for the better things o! 
life. Nothing is as practical, nothing offers larger returns on the investment 
than the gospel of Jesus Christ. Whether it be to individual or to group in 
the affairs of man, its inducement is the same. Its obligations are not 
onerous—and its returns manifold. The church is the repository of the 
mission of Christ. His message is plain and understandable. If there is 
apparent lack of understanding on the part of labor—of the multitude— 
toward the church, it is to no greater extent than lack of understanding of 
labor by the directing forces of the church. Both the church and organized 
labor are constituted of men. Each is as frail as is humanity. 

Having been 2 proselyter in the labor field for many, many years, and 
fretting, in the days of my activity, at the meagerness of returns for the 
effort put forth, I can fully sympathize with those engaged in the work 
of the church who grow impatient of progress. But now, getting along 
toward the close, when I can look back and see with clearer vision, I marvel 
at the magnitude of results. There is cause for criticism of certain factors in 
the church; not for the church itselfi—for the church is Christ. Individuals 
and groups of individuals speaking in His name may pervert the purpose of 
His being; it may be that they do not sense the ultimate of His word. Yet 
these do not reflect the church; and they certainly do not understand the 
multitude. Labor wants to be neither master nor servant in the church, 
any more than it does in civil or industrial life; it wants to be part of. The 
message of Christ is to all the people—all are equal in His eyes—but in 
larger measure to those of the common herd—for there are so many more 
of them. 

Shall the multitude be criticised if, not knowing how it arrives at its 
conclusions, remains aloof from the church organization because it unknow- 
ingly differentiates between the church inspiration and the material organi- 
zation? Can it be criticised if it holds with Momerie: 


The parish priest of austerity 

Climbed up in a high church steeple 

To be nearer God, so that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 

And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 

And dropped it down on the people’s heads 
Two times, one day in seven. 

In his age, God said, ‘‘Come down and die. 
And he cried out from the steeple, 

“Where art thou, Lord?” And the Lord replied, 

“‘Down here among My people.” 


” 





Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 





One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness of warning.—James 
Russell Lowell. : 














The Trade Union Movement in Western 
Furope 





(Belgium, France, Spain) 


By L. KRAuSE 
(Special Correspondence to the American Federationist) 

HE strongest Belgian Union, numerically, is the Commission Syndicale 

T de Belgique (Belgian Trade Union Commission). The Trade Union 

Commission is affiliated with the Belgian Labor Party, and has repre- 
sentatives on the party’s board of directors. It is possible, therefore, for 
the trade unions to also exercise their influence in politics. (The inference is 
that this alliance alone makes possible an influence in politics, a proposition 
that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, of course, can not accept.—Ed.) 

On July 29, 1923, a great celebration took place in Brussels, on the 
océasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the creation of the Trade Union 
Commission. In 1898, the commission had 13,727 members; in 1913, the 
membership was 126,714; in 1919, 629,736; in 1920, 718,410; and in 1922, 
618,871. 

The Congress preceding the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration was 
occupied mainly with the question of working time. It appealed to the 
workmen to struggle with all their means against every attempt to prolong 
working time and to energetically insist on the general introduction of the 
eight-hour day for all workers. The Congress approved the continuation 
of the hitherto adopted policy of merging so far as practicable, related craft 
unions into one association. 

The legal introduction of workmen councillors in all establishments of 
trade and industry which employ not less than twenty persons, was also 
considered by the Congress. The functions of these councillors, working 
with the employers, are to secure labor legislation, and collective contracts, 
and regulate business methods and the employment and discharge of workers. 
Provision is made for the appointment of a special committee for each 
district. In addition, national committees consisting of members of the 
district committees are appointed for single industries. A similar organi- 
zation is provided for the employers. The two groups form a common 
board for commerce and industry and join for common negotiations. 

On the question of family wages, the Trade Union Commission cir- 
cularized its affiliated unions. The union of functionaries was the only 
union which in principle opposed its introduction. The Congress resolved 
to work jointly with the Labor Party in the matter ef the regulation of 
family wages and at the same time to carry on a special educational campaign 
to make this new demand clear to the workers. 

The Congress of the Confederation generale des Syndicats chretiens 
(Federation of Christian Unions) also considered the family wages question 
at its Congress in May, 1923. This federation was not formed until 1908. 
It has a Wallonian and a Flemish section, and very quickly recovered from 
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the great gaps which the war made in its membership. In the beginning 
of 1920 the Federation had 160,000 members; by 1922 its membership had 
increased to more than 200,000. The Congress held that the lowest average 
wage of all workmen must be the minimum, and that special extra payments, 
therefore, could only come into question for extraordinarily large families. 
Family wages must be regulated by law and the common administration by 
employers and employed of additional allowances must be demanded. 


France 


Additional wage allowances for children have also made great progress 
in France during recent years. They were introduced during the war. 
An unsought consequence was that employers preferred workmen without 
families, thus diminishing their wage totals. Thereupon, in May, 1918, 
the metal industry created a common compensation fund to which every 
manager, without regard to the families of his employes, had to pay ten 
francs monthly for each workman. This fund is used to reimburse each 
employer for the sum total of the sursalaire familial (family wage) paid 
monthly by him to his workmen. ‘This plan abolished the discrimination 
against men with families. The system has developed rapidly in .France. 
Toward the end of 1920 there were fifty-seven compensation funds with 
500,000 workmen; at the end of 1922 there were one hundred seven com- 
pensation funds with 7,000 managers and 800,000 workmen. On July 1, 
1923 there were one hundred twenty compensation funds with 880,000 
workmen. 

The opinion of the French trade unionists has changed very much in 
recent times respecting negotiated agreements as to working conditions. 
More and more the tendency has grown to first endeavor to secure agree- 
ments by collective bargaining. The trade unions have rejected the idea 
of obligatory courts of arbitration. The general strike as a means for carrying 
through their demands won the sympathies of the French trade unions very 
early. Passive resistance was also a favorite method. The largest union 
is the Confédération générale du Travail (General Confederation of Labor). 

At the last biennial congress of the General Confederation of Labor, 
held in February, 1923, the statutes of the unions were thoroughly revised. 
It was decided that general strikes of several or all branches of industry 
could be called only by the C. G. T., and that to be valid a resolution to 
stop work in all industries must receive two-thirds of the votes of the repre- 
sented trade unions, according to their numerical importance and the kind 
of industry. This majority of two-thirds must comprise such industries, 
as, in consequence of their influence on the economic life of the country, 
will render the strike effectual. 

The much disputed principle of one vote for each trade union, without 
considering the number of members, has now been abandoned. The experi- 
ence of previous years had shown that this principle had procured for the 
anarchists and communists a disproportionately large influence in the C. G. T. 
and that through it the entrance of the Communists into the trade unions 
had been facilitated. 

The 1923 Congress adopted as principles for the future activity of the 
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C. G. T., the establishment of funds for the unemployed and increasing the 
contributions to them, assistance to social reforms, changing the taxes on 
wages, information regarding opportunities for employment, and 
nationalization. 

The Congress maintained its affiliation with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. (Amsterdam). Exact statistics as to the members of 
the C. G. T. are wanting. At the end of 1923, however, the number is 
believed to have been about 700,000. 

In December, 1921, the left wing of the C. G. T. seceded and founded 
a central organization of its own—the Confédération générale du Travail 
Unitaire (General Confederation of United Labor). Its activity as a trade 
union federation was hampered by the quarrel over the question of affiliating 
with the Red Labor Union International (Moscow). The main issue was 
whether the C. G. T. U. should join the Moscow International without con- 
ditions, or on condition that the Communist Party acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the trade unions. The foundation of a new international was 
also agreed to. After long and violent combats, fought out not only with 
words, but occasionally with fists, it was resolved by about three-fourths 
majority to join the Red International. The number of members is believed 
to be about 300,000. 

In the last few years the Christian Trade Union Movement has made 
great progress. Representatives of the numerous Christian unions of workers, 
employes and functionaries resolved to found the Confédération francais des 
Travailleurs chrétiens (Confederation of Christian Workers) at a Congress in 
1920. ‘The Confederation intends to be active on the basis of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Other unions than Roman Catholic ones are eligible for 
affiliation. As one of its major methods the Confederation endeavors to 
render the trade unions ready for combat by founding defense funds for use 
during strikes, although the latter are not to take place until all possibilities 
of a compromise have been exhausted. At the Congress in May, 1923, 
resolutions were adopted regarding the carrying through of the eight-hour 
day, preparations for a new social insurance law, professional improvements, 
and the employment of foreign workmen. The Confederation claims a 
membership of 125,000. 

Spain 

In Spain the preliminary conditions for the organization of the trade 
union movement have been unfavorable at all times and are still so. The 
right of coalition is insufficient and the often changing governments are as a 
rule too much inclined to proceed by force and oppression against the trade 
unions. 7 

In November, 1922, a law was enacted which determines the principles 
for establishing unions. In order to found a trade union, the workmen 
of a craft or an industry must convene a meeting which takes place under 
the presidency of a representative of the Ministry of Labor. The statutes 
adopted, as well as later alterations, must be approved by the government. 
A trade union must consist of at least one hundred members and comprise 
the majority of the workmen of the trade, industry or district. The majority 
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must also participate in the organization meeting, else the trade union can 
not be formed. Trade unions of the same industry in different districts may 
join together to form a single federation. 

Trade unions can only possess property in so far as it is necessary for 
offices, meetings, employment bureaus, vocational training shops, hospitals 
and similar establishments. The pursuit of political aims and commercial 
activity is prohibited. Members of a trade union who have been at least 
five years active in the profession or industry concerned are eligible for the 
board of directors. The members must be 18 years of age, Spaniards by 
nationality, and must be working in the trade in question. The dues of the 
members must be approved by the government, which also has the power to 
decrease them. ‘These conditions were first effective in Barcelona, the most 
highly industrialized province. The decree, however, of a general trade 
union law is taken under consideration. In Spain there are three trade 
union federations. The Union General de Trabajadores de Espana (General 
Confederation of Labor) approaches the Socialist Party. The number of 
members in 1920 was 211,000, rising to 240,000 in July, 1921, and falling 
to 208,000 in September, 1922. At the Congress held in November, 1922, 
the activity of the union during the preceding two years was described. 
Attention was chiefly directed to the numerous reactionary measures of the 
government and to the economic crises. 

The efforts to come to an agreement with the syndicalistic trade unions 
of Barcelona, the Confederacion Naciénal del Trabajo (National Labor 
Confederation), and if possible to amalgamate the two centers, were not 
crowned with success. Statements about the exact number of members 
of the Barcelona Confederation are lacking. At the Congress of the German 
Syndicalists in 1919 their number was given as 350,000, although in the 
opinion of many this estimate is too high. The membership of the Con- 

fedracion Naciénal de Sindicatos Catolicos de Obreros (Confederation of 
Catholic Trade Unions) numbers about 50,000. 

Characteristic of the antagonism of the new Spanish government to 
the trade unions is the following summons of Rivera, the President of the 
-military directorate: 

The workmen are no longer accustomed to work. They have extraordi- 
narily enhanced prices and thus have caused irreparable damages to the economics 
of the country. They must shake off the chains of the trade unions which pre- 
tend to procure advantages for them, but which in reality lead them to ruin. 
‘Trade unions whose aim is to improve and protect workmen shall be permitted. 
Those unions which form centers of resistance and prevent production are con- 
demned. I hope that the Spanish workmen will obey this summons, so that it 
will not be necessary to fix hours and wages,by law. 


At the same time employers were told that the government was deter- 
‘mined to maintain order and protect the employers in a far-reaching manner. 





Aspiration sees only one side of every question; possession many.— 
James Russell Lowell. 

















The International Leather Workers’ Case 


By Joun P. LEAHY 


(Representing the United Leather Workers’ International Union and its 
members, in the District Court of the United States at St. Louis, in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and finally in the United States Supreme Court.) 


A PROPER and intelligent understanding of the issues involved 
i in this case it is—I think—essential and at all events it will be instruc- 
tive to briefly detail the facts which led up to the bringing of the 

suit and upon which it was largely based. 

The trunk and leather manufacturers of St. Louis several years prior 
to 1920 established an association of which each firm or corporation was a 
member and under which they operated their various plants, more particularly 
in relation to the conduct of the employes who worked in these plants. 
This association embraced every leather manufacturer in that city. 

The association as a body dealt with the local of the United Leather 
Workers’ International Union through the representatives of the local, the 
latter body being well organized and strong enough to demand recognition. 
Agreements were made between the committees of the manufacturers and 
the union providing for the hours of work, rate of compensation and the 
general conditions of the employment. This arrangement worked smoothly 
and harmoniously, complaints on both sides being adjusted satisfactorily 
to both organizations. 

A few years prior to 1920 a movement was inaugurated by the Chamber 
of Commerce in St. Louis urging the establishment of “open shops” in all 
the manufacturing plants of that city. This apparently was formented by 
the local and national manufacturers’ associations. Prior to 1920 the leather 
and trunk manufacturers of St. Louis became affiliated with the local and 
national manufacturers’ associations and the president of the St. Louis 
combination of leather manufacturers became a prominent and active member 
in both these bodies. 

Supported by the local and national associations of manufacturers, the 
St. Louis trunk and leather manufacturers in 1920 when the existing con- 
tracts with their employes had expired, assumed a defiant attitude and 
refused to renew these contracts with their employes or the representatives 
of the union and demanded a number of changes in same. Negotiations 
were then set on foot between the representatives of the union and the leather 
manufacturers, and owing to the intervention of a representative of the 
United States Labor Department an agreement was reached between both 
bodies. This agreement was subsequently broken at the instance of the 
leather manufacturers and they demanded fresh terms which would dis- 
criminate against union employes, but upon this point thé unions refused 
to yield and a strike was the result. The strike was called in accordance 
with the rules of the union, and as the trial court subsequently found, in 
a legal manner. At the time the strike was called every trunk and leather 
worker in the employment of the leather manufacturers was a member of 


the union and on the calling of the strike all these employes quit their employ- 
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ment. This naturally brought a cessation of activity in the manufacture of 
trunks and leather goods in the factories of their employers. 

Claiming that some of their employes had been intimidated into quitting 
their employment by the union and its representatives, five of the principal 
manufacturers, namely, the Herkert & Meisel Trunk Company, P. C. 
Murphy Trunk Company, James A. Quirk Trunk Company, Stability 
Leather Goods Manufacturing Company and the H. A. Kolb Trunk and 
Case Company, resorted to the familiar method of injunction and filed a 
bill for that purpose in the United States District Court in the Eastern 
Division of the Eastern Judicial District of Missouri. The plaintiffs in the 
bill were all Missouri corporations, and the defendants included local union 
No. 66 and fifty-one of its members, all of whom were citizens and residents 
of the State of Missouri. The jurisdiction of the case was based upon the 
allegation in the bill that the defendants had entered into a conspiracy to 
establish ‘‘closed shops’ in the plaintiffs’ plants, and in furtherance of this 
conspiracy were trying to interfere with the interstate commerce of the 
plaintiffs by intimidation, threats, assaults, etc., of their employes; that. 
the plaintiffs had a large number of customers in other states from whom 
they had orders to ship their manufactured products in interstate com- 
merce, and that they were unable to fulfill these contracts by reason of the 
unlawful interference of the defendants and the threats, and intimidations 
against their employes alleged to have been used by them. 

The bill of the plaintiffs set forth as one of its substantive allegations that: 

The plaintiffs controlled the entire business of manufacturing trunk and 
leather bags in the city of St. Louis, and that this result had been obtained by 
great labor and effort upon their part. 

When I was retained in the case on the part of the defendants and 
examined the petition this averment impressed me as a confessed admission 
that the plaintiffs had established a monopoly in the leather and trunk 
manufacturing in St. Louis and as such ought to cut a sorry figure in a court 
of equity into which they were supposed to come with clean hands. I 
therefore decided to file no motion requesting separate trials which would 
very likely be overruled and which if sustained might less unfavorably affect 
the status of the plaintiffs. 

From the averments of the bill and the information which I received 
from the defendants I became convinced that the big question.in the case 
was that of the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States over the 
defendants and decided both in the pleading and at the trial that our main 
attention should be devoted to establishing by admissions of the plaintiffs 
and their witnesses secured upon cross examination or by testimony upon 
our side if necessary that there was no direct interference with interstate 
shipments, and even if a conspiracy existed and was established to the 
satisfaction of the court, its objective and only purpose was to bring about or 
rather continue the “closed shops”’ in the plaintiffs’ factories, and if the plain- 
tiffs’ interstate commerce suffered as a result of this effort upon the part of 
the defendants, yet because of the fact that the plaintiffs were Missouri cor- 
porations and the defendants citizens and residents of the same state and 
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that such interference was not the direct object of the conspiracy but inci- 
dental to it, then the alleged conspiracy as set forth in the bill did not come 
under the ban of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act so as to give the federal courts 
jurisdiction of the case. 

The evidence on the part of the plaintiffs offered at the trial of the case 
showed that the strike was peacefully conducted; physical violence there was 
none and the threats and allegations alleged to have been used were admitted 
to have been employed by persons whose identity was not disclosed or who 
were not proved to be members of the local union. Objection to the recep- 
tion of this evidence because it lacked the connecting proof essential in 
‘conspiracy cases and because of the impossibility of controverting it was 
overruled by the court. This ruling was in my judgment erroneous and 
should be if adhered to by this and other courts challenged in the appellate 
courts. 
However, as I have stated, the big question in the case being the juris- 
dictional one, my chief attention was directed in the trial to making the record 
as clear of extraneous matters as possible upon this issue. With this end in 
view I succeeded in obtaining admissions in the cross-examination of the chief 
officials and superintendents of the plaintiffs’ factories that there was no 
interference with the importation of raw material into the factories and with 
the shipment of such of the raw material as was converted into the manu- 
factured products from the factories to the freight depots and from thence 
out of the state into interstate commerce, and that there was no attempt 
to in terfere with their delivery or sale at the point of their destination outside 
of the state. 

The plaintiffs were by reason of these admissions obliged to rely upon 
the fact that they had received interstate orders from customers outside the 
state which they were prevented from fulfilling because of the alleged threats 
and intimidation of the defendants in preventing them from securing the 
necessary help to manufacture the products called for by these orders. The 
case was therefore shorn of all extraneous features so that the issue as far as 
the jurisdictional point was concerned was exclusively confined to the fact 
that the plaintiffs had such orders from outside customers and were unable to 
fill them by reason of interference at their factories alone and with the process 
of manufacture by the defendants. 

This presented a clear-cut issue which would either carry federal control 
into state authority to extents never contemplated or dreamed of by framers 
-of the constitution and which if legally upheld by the courts should be promptly 
checked by congressional or state action as a result of same or in which a 
final judicial determination of the question should be secured in which certain 
and definite limits should be established for all time to the insidious creep 
-of the wave of federal authority not only in cases of local strikes, but where 
the state in the exercise of its sovereign authority undertook to tax articles 
in their raw or manufactured state lying in the factories or premises within 
‘the boundaries of the state. 

This involved a question of the most far-reaching importance in the 
preservation or destruction of state rights, and its just and proper determi- 
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nation became a matter of the utmost importance not alone to members of 
labor unions who would be immediately and directly affected by it, but to 
every citizen of every state in the union who would be taxed to supply the 
deficiency caused by an exemption from taxation of raw material or products 
subject to interstate orders, and the courts of whose states might in a large 
measure be deprived of the jurisdiction of cases which rightfully belonged to 
them. 

On the trial of the case before Hon. C. B. Faris, district judge, and on the 
submission of the brief to him, I am glad to say that he sustained my view 
of the jurisdictional question in the opinion which he rendered. He said: 

If the matter were one of first impression in this circuit, I would feel con- 
strained to agree with counsel for defendants and to hold that the well-settled 
definition touching when interstate commerce begins ought to be applied to that 
term as used in the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


but he added that: 


Regardless of any personal views or convictions which I may hold upon the 
subject, it is my duty to defer to and follow what I am forced to consider the view 
taken by the Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit in the case of Dowd vs. 
United Mine Workers of America et al., 148 C. C. A., 4951. ¢. 51. (Coronado 
case.) 


The statements in the Dowd case referring to this point were in the 
nature of obiter dictum, nevertheless in following the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the Dowd case which indicated 
views upon this particular point antagonistic to those which I had pressed 
upon him and which were opposed to his own opinion on the subject, he was 
adhering to the strict line of his duty in feeling himself bound by and following 
the decision of the Court of Appeals which is the immediate appellate court 
in all cases within his jurisdiction. It is but fair therefore to state that the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in reversing the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in this case, while in a sense 
a reversal of the decree of injunction rendered by the trial judge was in agree- 
ment with the views that he expressed in his opinion and therefore in that 
sense not a reversal but rather an affirmance of his opinion. The decree 
rendered by the United States District Court against the union and its mem- 
bers provided that the case should be referred to a special master therein 
named with directions to him to make an inquiry into the damages of the 
complainants and report same to the court with a view to the rendition of a 
judgment against the union and its members for the amount so found. 

The damages claimed by the employers at the trial were in excess of 
one hundred thousand dollars, so that not only did the decree of injunction 
which was of a very stringent character practically leave the defendants at 
the mercy of their employers and to a large extent disrupted the local union, 
but it would have mulcted the defendants in an enormous judgment which 
would have entailed the probable loss of many of their homes, and prevented 
them from holding any real estate in theirnames. Asa proof that this power- 
ful weapon of offense would not and did not remain idle in the hands of the 
employers, I was informed by one of the officials of the union that one of their 
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members was cautioned by his employer to quit the union or he would lose 
his home which he had purchased a short time before. 

The appeal and its successful termination averted these calamities. 

The decree of injunction having been rendered against the local union 
and the rest of the defendants by the judge of the district court, as before 
stated, an appeal was duly made and perfected by the defendants to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. Briefs were duly filed 
on behalf of both parties and in addition to the plaintiffs the local and national 
manufacturers’ association were represented by attorneys in the argument 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals. I represented the defendants. 

The case was submitted to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and a decision was rendered by that court affirming the decree of injunction 
rendered by the lower court against the defendants. ‘This opinion was written 
by the Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
Hon. Walter H. Sanborn, and was concurred in by District Judge Munger. 
There was a dissenting opinion filed in the case by Circuit Judge Hon. Kim- 
brough H. Stone. 

The majority opinion in this case, strikingly incisive and plausible as it 
undoubtedly is, illustrates the trend of that class of judicial mind which is 
ultra-conservative and reactionary in controversies between capital and labor 
and which is predisposed to view with strong disfavor all resorts to the drastic 
remedy of the strike from the standpoint of the active interference with pro- 
duction or with the rights or convenience of the public and the resultant 
economic loss thereby entailed, and to lose sight of or disregard the funda- 
mental rights which the Constitution of the United States secures to every 
American citizen and which it is not only his right but his imperative duty to 
assert when necessary for the protection of himself and of those dependent 
upon him. 

The majority opinion, which is somewhat lengthy, may be summarized 
into the following conclusions: 

(1) That interstate commerce comprehends not only the securing of 
orders for goods but every initiatory, negotiating and intervening act of the 
parties to that trade or deal from the time it begins until the transportation 
and delivery have been completed. 

(2) That a conspiracy or combination to obstruct or prevent the manu- 
facture of articles of commerce which the makers in the usual course of their 
business manufacture on orders from customers in other states of which 
they have contracts to make and ship in interstate commerce is within the 
ban of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

(3) That a conspiracy in which persons engaged and the result of which 
necessarily operates to restrain interstate commerce makes these persons 
chargeable with intending that result. 

(4) That such a conspiracy may be lawfully enjoined by the federal 
courts. 

To support these conclusions the majority opinion holds that the con- 
tracts of the plaintiffs with customers outside of the State of Missouri were 
contracts and transactions in interestate commerce and that all the steps 
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intervening between and inclusive of the ordering, the manufacturing, 
the final delivery and the receipt of the goods in outside states were steps 
within the interstate commerce laws and to such an extent as that the inter- 
fering with the selling, the making, the packing, loading, shipping or either 
of them was a violation of the interstate commerce act which would give 
the courts of the United States jurisdiction in every case regardless of 
whether the parties to the suit on either side were citizens or corporations 
of the same state; that the plaintiffs had established for years a continuously 
flowing current of interstate commerce which amounted to more than 
$2,500,000 annually and which was interrupted by the active hindrance of 
the defendants; that although there was no evidence in the case that the 
defendants directly intended to interfere with or to prevent the interstate 
shipments of the plaintiffs yet by interfering with the process of manu- 
facture which the court held they did that the necessary effect of such acts 
was to prevent the shipments and that the defendants were bound by the 
effects of those acts which the court found they perpetrated; that the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of the United Mine 
Workers of America et al., vs. Coronado Coal Company et al., 42 Sup. Rep., 
570 (Coronado case) so far from being antagonistic to these views actually 
affirmed them; that neither the defendants nor the State of Missouri—in 
the exercise of its taxing power—could attempt any domination over the 
raw material in the factories of the plaintiffs or interfere with it in any way 
because the plaintiffs intended when that raw material was manufactured to 
ship the product in interstate commerce in filling the orders which the plain- 
tiffs had previously obtained from outside customers; that even admitting 
that no express direct intention was shown in the case on the part of the 
defendants to interfere with the plaintiffs’ interstate commerce business, 
that the necessary effects of their acts in interfering with the process of 
production at the factories was to prevent that commerce and because of 
that fact they would not be permitted to deny the necessary effect of these 
acts—a .finding which we may parenthetically observe not only brought 
the defendants within the jurisdiction of the United States courts but prac- 
tically stripped them of almost every available defense and shifted the 
burden of proving the conspiracy upon the plaintiffs to the defendants in a 
quasi-criminal proceeding, in which on the most elementary principles of 
criminal jurisprudence they were entitled to the presumption of innocence 
until that presumption was removed by proof of their guilt. 

This decision struck not only at the constitutional rights of the defend- 
ants but at the very foundation of the rights of the states to the exercise 
of the police powers inherent in them and which they have never surrendered 
to the national government, and took from the state courts the jurisdiction 
in injunction cases and transferred it bodily to the United States courts 
until even hardly a vestige of state police powers and state jurisdiction in 
this class of cases was left. 

A large number of cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, such as Rearick vs. Pa., 203 U. S., 507;-United States vs. Swift Packing 
Co. et al., 196 U. S., 398; Addyston Pipe and Steel Company vs. United 
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States, 175 U. S., 211; The Debs case, 158 U. S., 564; Northern Securities case, 
193 U. S., 197; Coronado Coal Company case, supra, and others were cited 
in support of the views of the majority opinion of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The minority opinion in this important case was written by the Hon. 
Kimbrough H. Stone, Circuit Judge of the Eighth Circuit and some of the 
Hon. Wm..; Joel Stone, deceased, formerly United States Senator from 
Missouri. It is probably the ablest, the best-reasoned, and certainly the 
most striking and emphatic protest against federal encroachment upon 
the rights of the state and its citizens as illustrated in the majority opinion 
in the federal jurisprudence. Judge Stone strenuously maintained that 
the decision of the majority of his court was in conflict with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States which he exhaustively reviewed from 
the Knight case, 156 U. S., 118, down to the Coronado case, supra, He 
vigorously asserted that if the constitutional provisions were not borne in 
mind in applying in a practical way the doctrine that men who do acts are 
presumed to intend the natural consequences thereof. 


that the entire police powers of the state were in danger of absorption by the 
national government. 


With bold and striking emphasis he asserts: 


That the natural, logical, and inevitable result of the majority opinion in 
the Leather Workers’ Case would be that every strike in any industry or even in 
a single factory will be within the Sherman Act and subject to federal jurisdiction, 
provided any appreciable amount of its product enters into interstate commerce. 


One of the highest tributes ever paid by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the views of a dissenting judge and to the learning, breath 
of vision and perspicuity of this able and distinguished jurist is that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, speaking for the majority of its members, 
cited with express approval these conclusions of Judge Stone as the inevitable 
effect of the majority opinion of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
if it were held to be the law. 

After the overruling of the petition for rehearing an appeal was taken 
by the defendants to the Supreme Court of the United States. After the 
perfecting of the appeal the baggage manufacturers’ association, whose head- 
quarters are in‘ Chicago and of which all the plaintiffs are members, one 
of them being a member of the executive committee of that organization, 
sent out letters to their members all over the United States asking for assistance 
in the case, and in these letters the following significant statements appear: 


The Luggage Manufacturers of St. Louis in their troubles with their help 
were granted a permanent injunction by the Federal Court. This injunction 
has been appealed on two points, but there is very little likelihood that the appeal 
will be allowed. All interested parties feel convinced that the injunction will 
stand. 

This injunction is so vital that the Federation of Labor has put themselves 
back of the appeals with a heavy appropriation to make the fight. This injunction 
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on itself having been secured in a Federal Court makes it a national institution 
and beneficial to all luggage manufacturers wherever located. 

We are assisting St. Louis in bearing the expenses incurred by the appeals, but 
because of the national aspect of the case, we feel that contributions should come 
from all interested parties. 

In addition to the local attorney who tried the case several prominent 
attorneys in various parts of the country were retained by the baggage 
manufacturers and the national manufacturers’ association to fight the case. 

In the briefs prepared by me I endeavored to analyze the various United 
States Supreme court cases cited in the majority opinion in support of the 
views there contained with the object of showing that the doctrines of those 
cases were misinterpreted and misapplied. This contention was expressly 
upheld in the opinion of the Supreme Court. 

The case was orally argued before the Supreme Court by the attorneys 
on both sides and submitted in May, 1924, and on the following June 9th 
of that year the opinion of the court was rendered by Chief Justice Taft and 
concurred in by five of the judges, Justices McKenna, Vandevanter and 
Butler dissenting. The Supreme Court reversed the Court of Appeals and 
the decree rendered by the District Court. 

In the statement of the case the fact was stressed by Chief Justice 
Taft that there was no evidence to show that the complainants were ob- 
structed by the strike or strikers in shipping to other states the products 
that they had ready to ship or in their receipts of materials from other states, 
and while the bill averred a boycott against the complainants that there 
was no evidence whatever that such a boycott was instituted against the 
sale of complainants’ products in other states or anywhere to interfere with 
its interstate shipments. The sole question in the case was stated by the 
Chief Justice to be: 

Whether a strike against manufacturers by their employes, intended by the 
strikers to prevent, through illegal picketing and intimidation, continued manu- 
facture, and having such effect, was a conspiracy to restrain interstate com- 
merce under the Anti-Trust Act because such products when made were, to the 
knowledge of the strikers, to be shipped in interstate commerce to fill orders 
given and accepted by would-be purchasers in other states, in the absence of evi- 
dence that the strikers interfered or attempted to interfere with the free trans- 
port and delivery of the products when manufactured from the factorics to their 
destination in other states, or with their sale in those states. 

The Chief Justice then said that this question was answered in the 
negative by the Supreme Court in the Coronado case. After citing the 
conclusions of law in that case the opinion discussed the cases cited in the 
majority opinion of the Court of Appeals, which included the Rearick vs. 
Pennsylvania, Brennan vs. Titusville, Robbins vs. Shelby Taxing District 
cases, where the subject matter was stated to be contracts or sales proposed 
or made for deliveries of goods in interstate commerce and which the states 
attempted to illegally tax and significantly added: 


It is a far cry from such cases to a strike to induce employers to make better 
terms with their employees when no interference with the transportation or future 
sales of the goods by the strikers is attempted or shown. 


The Chief Justice further states that the Circuit Court of Appeals found 
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justification for its conclusions in the Eureka Pipe Line Company vs. Hallanan, 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Company vs. Dondurant, and the Lemke vs. Farmers 
Grain Company cases, and said that those cases presented the practical 
conception of interstate commerce elaborated in the Swift & Company vs. 
United States case, 196 U. S., 375, as a flowing stream created by a course 
of business to be protected against state invasion, and significantly added: 

But it must be a real and direct invasion and not something incidental and 

remote. 


and after discussing the conclusions of the Supreme Court said: 


None of these cases, although they all illustrate the practical conception 
of interstate commerce as a flowing stteam from one state to another formed by 
a regular course of business, can properly be said to suppo1t the argument that mere 
intentional cutting down of manufacture or production is a direct restiaint of 


commerce. 


My main contention in the brief and oral argument was that to bring 
the leather workers’ case within the Sherman act so as to give jurisdiction to 
the United States court that the conspiracy should be alleged and proved to 
have for its direct object the obstruction or prevention of the interstate 
commerce of the complainants. This contention was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in its analysis of the Swift & Company vs. United States, Addyston 
Pipe Company vs. United States, Hopkins vs. United States and United 
States vs. E. C. Knight cases, but more particularly in the noted case of 
Lowe vs. Lawler, 208 U. S., 274 (Danbury Hatters’ case), in discussing which 
the Chief Justice said: 

Members of labor unions having a controversy with their employers sought 
to embarrass the sales by their employers of the product of their manufacture 
in other states by boycott and otherwise. They were held guilty of a conspiracy 
against interstate commerce because of their palpable intent to achieve their 
purpose by direct obstruction of that commerce. 


The Chief Justice then reviewed the important cases of Stafford vs. 
Wallace, 258 U. S., 495, and Chicago Board of Trade vs. Olsen, 262 U. S., 
1; United States vs. Patten, 226 U. S., 525, and Ware Leland vs. Mobile County, 
209 U. S., 405, all of which were cited in support of their conclusions in the 
majority opinion of the Court of Appeals, and the Chief Justice added: 

This review of the cases makes it clear that the mere reduction in the supply 


of an article to be shipped in interstate commerce by the illegal or tortious pre- 
vention of its manufacture is ordinarily an indirect and remote obstruction to 


that commerce. 


and 
It is only when the intent or necessa1 y effect upon such commerce in the article 


is to enable those preventing the manufacture to monopolize the supply, control, 
its price or discriminate as between its would-be purchasers, that the unlawful 
interference with its manufacture can be said directly to burden interstate com- 
merce, 

It is not conceivable that the necessary effect of any strike upon inter- 
state commerce by preventing or obstructing its manufacture will be to 
monopolize the supply, control the price, or discriminate as between would 
be purchasers which are the jurisdictional essentials in the Sherman Act 
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as declared by the court in this case, and I feel justified in expanding this 
conclusion by the assertion that barring a direct interference with the ship- 
ment of the goods in their course of transit outside the state or a boycott 
or a prevention of their sale outside the state lines, employers can not now 
resort to the federal court for injunctions in local disputes with their employes 
in cases where no diversity of citizenship exists. This view I think is abund- 
antly justified by the language of the Supreme Court in this case which I 
can not too strongly emphasize because of its manifest importance to the 
responsible heads of unions in the conduct of strikes: 


The record is entirely without evidence or circumstances to show that the 
defendants in their conspiracy to deprive the complainants of their workers 
were thus directing their scheme against interstate commerce. It is true that they 
were, in this labor controversy, hoping that the loss of business in selling goods 
would furnish a motive to the complainants to yield to demands in respect to the 
terms of employment; but they did nothing which in any way directly interfered 
with the interstate transportation or sales of the complainants’ product. 


The final and finishing blow to this and all future attempts to open up 
the gates of the federal courts to employers resorting to injunction proceedings 
against their employees is contained in the conluding words of Chief Justice 
Taft in this case: 

We concur with the dissenting judge in the Circuit Court of Appeals when, 
in speaking of the conclusion of the majority, he said: ‘“The natural, logical, and 
inevitable result will be that every strike in any industry or even in a single fac- 
tory will be within the Sherman Act and subject to federal jurisdiction, provided 
any appreciable amount of its product enters into interstate commerce. 

While it is true that there were some features in this case more particularly 
on the jurisdictional question similar to the Coronado Case, I think the opinion 
in the leather workers’ case in addition to expressly affirming the finding 
of the Supreme Court in the Coronado Case that the conspiracy was not 
mainly directed against unlawful interference with interstate commerce, 
valuable as that undoubtedly is, had made it impossible for the conclusions 
of the Supreme Court in the Coronado Case to be logically misapplied or 
misinterpreted by the inferior appellate and trial courts, and the distinction 
between federal and state control in conspiracies alleged to violate the 
interstate commerce laws, particularly in strike cases, has been clarified to 
an extent far beyond that contained in any prior decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which that issue was involved; that it will 
be impossible for employers upon the allegation of the possession of inter- 
state orders for their goods—which was not in the Coronado Case—and 
an interference with the process of manufacture in the filling of the same, 
where the dispute is entirely of a local character, to any longer file injunction 
proceedings in the federal courts and they must resort for their remedy to the 
state courts alone, and that such interference to give jurisdiction to the United 
States courts must include not the manufacture alone but the delivery as 
well and that all local strikes are now relegated to the courts of the states 
where they can be determined by the judges directly responsible to the 
people of the state and where they properly belong. 

I might add in addition to this that while in the Coronado Case the 
Supreme Court bewailed the fact that because of the violence which it 
found had taken place in that case they could not give the plaintiffs the 
relief sought and remanded the case for a further trial, the Supreme Court 
found nothing in the strikers’ conduct in the leather workers’ case to expressly 
condemn and reversed the judgment of the lower court outright. 

In conclusion I would add that the opinion in this case is in its brevity, 
clarity, scope directness and far-reaching effect one of the most admirable 
and important, as well as ablest, in the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the Unjted States. 
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In the July issue of Law and Labor, the publication of the League for Industrial 
Rights, appears an article entitled ‘““‘What Does the Average 
Workman Believe About Injunctions?” This article only 
intensifies the feeling that in discussing injunctions, employers 
eagerly and wilfully misinterpret the thought and judgment of the American 
labor movement upon this subject. 

Labor is not opposed to injunctions, per se. It recognizes the injunction 
as a legitimate arm of the law when applied in the only lawful way in which 
it may be applied. Injunctions from their inception have been held to 
apply only when there was a danger to property rights. A property right 
must be involved. 

In the platform demands submitted by the American Federation of Labor 
to the two major political parties appears the following: ‘‘Perversion of 
the injunctive process to apply to personal relations in industrial disputes 
must be prohibited and equity procedure returned to its beneficent service 
in protection of property.” 

Labor is not property. The Clayton Act says so. At the present time 
this act, especially that portion of it calling for jury trial in cases of contempt 
of court, is receiving the attention of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Sandefur vs. Canoe Creek Coal Co., which was certified to it from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the sixth circuit. This case was argued some 
time ago and is now under advisement by the court. 

The average workman opposes injunctions as applied in industrial 
disputes because they primarily deprive the workers of trial by jury. The 
federal constitution guarantees a trial by jury in criminal cases. So do the 
constitutions of the states. Yet by virtue of these injunctions the con- 
stitutional right is swept away. This is the meat in the cocoanut. 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Minturn in the case of Balk Co-op. 
Co. vs. Fur Workers, 123 Atlantic, 290 et. sec., is recommended for the careful 
consideration of Law and Labor. The following language is worthy of 
attention: 


Yet it should not be overlooked that, by sustaining them (the convictions) 
as a result of a trial without jury in a criminal case, and where in the language 
of Judge Garrison in the Staley case the trial court enjoys the unique distinction 
of being both “judge, jury and accuser as well,” we are by our affirmative deter- 
mination shortening the social political and civil lives of these defendants to the 
extent of their prison sentence. 


ADMONISHING 
THE COURTS 


In this case an injunction had been obtained and the defendants were 
held in contempt because of an assault upon some workers. Judge Minturn 
concludes with the following language: ‘Upon these grounds I shall vote to 
reverse in both cases, with the observation that manifestly the time is not 
unpropitious for legislative intervention providing for the application, in 
the first instance, of the ordinary constitutional and legal procedure of 
(659) 
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trial by jury in this class of cases.’’ The entire opinion of Judge Minturn can 
be had in Bulletin No. 4 of the Legal Information Bureau of the American 
Federation of Labor on page 15, and is commended to the careful consideration 
of those interested in this class of cases. 

If a striker is held to have disobeyed an injunction, say in an assault 
case, he should clearly have the right to be tried by a jury. But by the 
perverted use of the injunction, this is denied him. And then again, too 
many courts have been too willing to restrain strikers from doing almost 
everything, except perhaps breathing the God given air, and submitting to 
the demands of vicious employers, more intent upon dividends than upon 
the rights of themselves or their employes. 

Most injunctions, if not all, dealing with industrial disputes, seek to 
deprive workers of their constitutional rights, especially the right of a trial 
by jury. We again insist that in the decisions of the courts themselves, 
under almost identical facts, the courts have made rulings in favor of the 
employers, and then have denied the workers the same ruling. 

Some pertinent truths, which ought to interest even the reactionary 
members of the League for Industrial Rights, were made in a speech by 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, before the American Bar Association in 
Philadelphia, recently. The Senator pointed out, as many others have 
done, that ‘‘under such a system of government as ours the maintenance of 
well nigh universal confidence in the judiciary is pretty nearly essential to 
national safety.’’ 

How interesting in view of that remark, and in view of such expressions 
as those quoted from Law and Labor, is the following interrogation put by 
the Senator to his audience of lawyers: 

To maintain such confidence must we not confine the courts to the sphere in 
which the creators of our constitutional system intended them to live and move 
and have their being? 


Senator Pepper addressed the lawyers on the eve of their departure for 
England, where they will attend a special meeting of the Bar Association. 
He offered to them a suggestion of great value. 

“I suggest in particular,’ he said, ‘that while abroad you note with 
care the attitude of the English people toward organized labor. I do not 
mean the mental or emotional reactions of selected individuals, but the 
sentiment of the community as expressed in legislation and in legal policy.”’ 

It is to be hoped that the members of the American Bar Association 
will follow the suggestion. The Senator did not leave entirely to the imagina- 
tion the things which he desired the lawyers to observe in England. 

“T suggest,” he said, ‘that it is in this connection that you will find 
an instructive contrast between the English industrial situation and ours. 
If you read ‘the Trades Disputes Act you will find in section 2 a definite 
statutory declaration of the legality of some of the very things from which 
the striking shopmen were enjoined eighteen months ago by the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois. This means 
that in England picketing has been recognized as inevitable class self- 
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protection, while with us it is still treated as a preventable offense against 
the rules of industrial war.”’ 


Injunctions were discussed at considerable length by Senator Pepper 
and he pointed out that since the issuance of the first injunction in the 
United States these judicial decrees had become much more comprehensive, 
culminating in the injunction secured by former Attorney General Harry 
M. Daugherty against the striking railroad shopmen. 

“To the striker,”’ the Senator said, ‘“‘it seems like tyranny to find such 
vast power exercised, not by a jury of one’s neighbors, but by a single official 
who is not elected, but appointed, and whose commission comes from distant 
and little understood sources.” 

The Senator’s language was mild, as senatorial language finds it neces- 
sary to be upon occasion. The exercise of such vast power by an appointed 
judge not only seems like tyranny, but it actually is tyranny, and undoubtedly 
Senator Pepper is fully aware of the actuality. 

The trade union movement in its constant warfare against the injunction 
as used in industrial disputes, is conducting much more than a defensive 
struggle. It is attempting by every fair means to restore the judiciary to 
its proper and constitutional sphere as a means of safeguard for all of the 
people—liberties which are essential to the perpetuity of the republic. 

It is not to be expected that such bourbon publications as Law and 
Labor and such thoroughly reationary organizations as the League for 
Industrial Rights can ever understand the principle involved. They are 
interested purely and solely in selfish interests which can not be served 
except through the sacrifice of the great masses of the people. The great 
masses themselves, however, are coming rapidly to understand, and the 
day is near at hand when they will deliver themselves from the thoroughly 
monarchistic tyranny of the courts. 





Real cooperation between farmers and wage earners is not helped by the 
multitudinous fiascos in the field of so-called farmer-labor 


k= orton yng political effort. There is a great and growing community 
enisoerr of interest between the tillers of the soil and the wage 


earners of the cities, but that interest is not going to be 
served by the soap-box brigade that peddles its nostrums from almost every 
corner in these parlous times. 

As producers farmers and wage earners stand in precisely the same 
position. As consumers they also stand in the same position. 

If these two different types of producers do not produce the same 
things, neither do bricklayers and street carmen. Yet bricklayers and 
street car men find their essential interests identical and they join con- 
tinuously in joint and helpful effort. So do textile workers and structural 
iron workers. As useful members of the great national community they 
have large common interests—the interests of those who work and serve 


usefully. 
The farmers’ identity of interest with all others who serve usefully is 


just as clear and inescapable. 
It is not contended that there is a distinct proletarian interest among 
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these workers, because that is not the case. ‘The moment that claim enters 
the situation becomes beclouded and all manner of false conclusions and 
actions result. 

In the great democracy of America there is no division along distinctly 
proletarian or class lines, either in politics or industry. There is a distinction 
between the useful and the useless, those who serve and those who are purely 
parasitic. That is quite different from a distinction along proletarian lines, 
the latter being one of the bogeys of the ridiculous communist propaganda. 

The convention held in St. Paul on June 17 was an example of the 
kind of fraudulent ‘‘farmer-labor’’ pyrotechnics that hamper true cooperation 
between farmers and wage earners because they tend to create misunder- 
standing on the one hand and to create suspicion on the other hand. 

Who can be seriously blamed if, after such a spectacle as that in St. 
Paul, he concludes that talk of farmer-labor cooperation is futile or worse? 

The kind of cooperation that American farmers and American wage 
earners want is the kind that leads to constructive betterment of American 
life for the masses of the American people. 

As one disillusioned delegate at St. Paul put it, what is wanted is to 
purge the structure, not to destroy it. 

The St. Paul convention declared itself for ‘‘a workers’ and farmers’ 
government,’’ which would mean an end of democracy in America. 

Of course the Reds set up the shout that we have always had ‘‘a Wall 
Street government” and upon that assertion they partly rest their claim 
that it is right to get the other kind if they can. 

The argument is specious in the extreme. Granted that Wall Street 
has exercised a powerful and at times dominating influence upon American 
national government, there never has been any real bar to an ousting of 
that government, or to popvlar influence upon that government, or to a voice 
for anybody who could make himself heard—and it has, never been a Wall 
Street government in the sense that the Communists demand “a workers 
and farmers’ government.” 

The machinery of democracy in political life has been and is available 
to the people and they may take advantage of it as they choose and as they 
are able to unite on a program of action. 

What the St. Paul platform proposes is a capture of the government and 
its subsequent destruction. A so-called workers and farmers’ government 
means a government by those two groups alone, to the exclusion of all 
others—a class government instead of a democratic government. 

Those who went to St. Paul sincere in the conviction that something 
could be accomplished in conformity with American institutions and for 
the betterment of the masses of the people must have been bitterly dis- 
appointed. They have lost the energy which they there expended and 
no doubt they have been weakened in their energy for constructive work 
along more normal and natural lines. bel 

Every such misadventure as the St. Paul convention is damaging to 
the cause of farmer-labor cooperation and democratic progress. 

Some Americans are slow to learn the true meaning and purpose of the 
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communist propaganda. They are slow to believe that “dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ means what it seems to mean. They are slow to believe 
that real destruction of democracy is intended. They are slow to believe 
that the communist machine is just as sinister as it seems to be, that it is in 
every country a part of an international organization dedicated to the 
destruction of democracy everywhere. 

The communists lied before the St. Paul convention and they continued 
to lie during the convention. They lied as to their intentions and as to 
their delegate strength in the convention. That is their custom and those 
who know their ways expect nothing else. They are committed to the 
destruction of democracy by any method and if lying helps it is the duty of 
a good communist to lie, just as it is to disrupt bona fide labor unions and 
bona fide political movements. ‘The end justifies the means” is the first 
verse of the first chapter of the communist bible. 

The St. Paul convention has come and gone. Like every other move 
on the part of the communists, it has taught its lesson for those who are 
willing to learn. 





William Z. Foster, in betraying the political organization formed in the 
convention held in St. Paul beginning June 17, 1924, has 


partie a.ay run true to form. After having engineered the appoint- 
THE DEVIL ment of a committee empowered to dethrone the convention’s 


presidential and vice-presidential nominees, Foster has 
ordered and secured their dethronement and has proclaimed his own candi- 
dacy for the presidency on the Workers’ Party ticket as a substitute. Run- 
ning with him as candidate for vice-president is Benjamin Gitlow, of New 
York, one of the principal spokes in the communist wheel. 

When the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in its issue for July pointed out 
the menace of third party organizations and the futility of such organi- 
zations, it was particularly with the developments in St. Paul in mind. It 
was not expected that such complete justification would follow so rapidly. 

It was the aim of Foster from the beginning to bring under communist 
domination by means of the St. Paul convention as many dissentient groups 
as possible. The betrayal of those groups was planned long in advance 
and it was probably even hoped by Foster, whose egotism and ambition know 
no bounds, to draw LaFollette into the net, in order that he too might be 
betrayed. The sound Americanism of the Wisconsin senator and his thorough 
understanding of the communist philosophy, as well as the communist 
political tactics, easily saved him from the snare into which so many others 
fell headlong. 

Prior to the holding of the St. Paul convention and following the denun- 
ciation of that convention by the American Federation of Labor, the com- 
munists and their friends were most voluble in proclaiming that the con- 
vention was not to be controlled by the communists, but that, on the contrary, 
the communists were an all but helpless minority group. Mr. William 
Mahoney, of St. Paul, who stood in the public eye as the principal organizer 
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of the St. Paul convention, joined in the protestations of communist inno- 
cence and lack of power. ‘Those observers who had watched the develop- 
ment of the St. Paul convention from the start and who knew the ways of the 
communist propagandists were not taken in by the claim that the communists 
were mere babes in the woods. They and we knew better. 

It was the purpose of the communists from the start to do precisely 
what has been done at St. Paul and subsequently. If there is anything to be 
wondered at at all, it is that the final move was made so brazenly and with 
such complete lack of political finesse and diplomacy. 

Mr. Mahoney, chief organizer of the St. Paul meeting and staunch 
in the belief that the real progressives would control the convention; that 
the communists would be in an insignificant minority, after the trick and 
device of Foster in forcing out the candidates nominated at the convention 
and substituting Foster and Gitlow, explains in a statement recently given 
to the press how he and his associates were tricked. After declaring that 
Foster “‘has betrayed the convention,” Mr. Mahoney said: 

Base misrepresentation is being attempted when the Executive Committee 
of the National Farmer-Labor Party tries to give the impression that the party as 
formed in St. Paul will support Foster and Gitlow. 

In endorsing Foster and Gitlow, Mr. Mahoney said, the “committee acted 
entirely outside any authority granted it by the St. Paul convention, and represents 
no one but itself.” 

I am delighted in one way at the manner in which the situation has been 
clarified by this development,” he added. “It puts the Communists into an unmis- 
takable party of their own and will eliminate all misunderstandings as to their 
connection with any other party. 

La Follette will get the support of all Farmer-Labor elements in the North- 
west, I am confident. No attempt to make it appear that the St. Paul conven- 
tion would stand for another candidate opposing La Follette can be successful. 

Mr. Duncan McDonald, who accepted the presidential nomination at 
St. Paul, has been cast into the discard with as little compunction as the 
dog wagon discards its fugitive canines into the pound. He was picked up 
to serve a passing purpose and as readily thrown down when the purpose 
was served. It is no more to his credit that he must have played his role of 
servility in complete willingness and understanding. 

Those who were fooolish enough to go to St. Paul in the belief that they 
were participating in a genuine American political movement for the relief 
of farmers and wage earners should by this time be thoroughly disillusioned. 
There remain, however, for them as individuals possibilities for constructive 
effort in the future. Because of the blunder they need not remain politically 
helpless or politically outcast. There is sufficient room in the present cam- 
paign and with the present alignment of individuals and organizations 
politically to use their suffrage to the advantage of the wage earners and 
the farmers, and it should be the purpose of every individual to see that that 
is done. 

It is to be hoped that the communists in America, under the leadership 


of Foster and under the final domination and dictation of the communist 
general staff in Moscow, will no longer deceive Americans either in their 
political activity or in their industrial activity. 
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A point of view iu regard to the eighteenth amendment which has long 
been understood by organized labor has been presented 
to the public from an entirely different direction in the 
New York Times, by Mr. Archibald E. Stevenson, a New 
York lawyer and publicist. 

Because of the fact that the Congressional interpretation of the eighteenth 
amendment is a current political issue, and because of the further fact that 
the principle contained in the eighteenth amendment itself will long remain 
a subject of political discussion, it is exceedingly worth while to consider 
the point which Mr. Stevenson raises in relation to the principle involved. 

As an authority on constitutional law, as well as an authority upon 
the genesis and development of the American constitution, Mr. Stevenson 
ranks high. His views are bound to be worthy of serious consideration. 
The point which he raises in connection with the eighteenth amendment 
has nothing to do with the question of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as such. It is because he sees in the eighteenth amendment 
a distinct departure from the original intent of the United States constitution 
and a revival of the hated “taxation without representation,” which is 
merely another method of confiscation without representation, that Mr. 
Stevenson raises his objection. He points to the deepseated passion for 
local autonomy that has been inherent in Americans from the very beginning 
of American history and to the successful efforts to secure protection in the 
constitution against the onslaughts of those in the constitutional convention 
who favored a strong centralized federal government. 

The great menace of the eighteenth amendment is its abrogation of 
local autonomy and its tremendous contribution to the development of 
centralized authority. 

If the eighteenth amendment fits admirably into other plans for the 
destruction of local autonomy, and even representative goverament itself, 
it may have been no part of the scheming of those who engineered the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment, but it is a fact which nevertheless thoughtful 
Americans ought to consider. 

The eighteenth amendment, as labor pointed out at the time of its 
adoption, was the first amendment to the constitution to express the “ Ver- 
boten” idea in that document. Every other provision is a guarantee instead 
of a denial. The eighteenth amendment was the first amendment to bring 
into operation the police powers of the nation to forbid something. It was 
clearly a departure, not only from the general fundamental character of 
the constitution, but from its every provision and detail. It represented a 
definite turning of the corner and a definite facing in a new direction. 

The argument which Mr. Stevenson presents is so important and 
yet so conscise as to be possible of reproduction here. It is an argument 
which ought to be made familiar to every trade unionist and to every person 
who believes in fundamental democracy. What Mr. Stevenson had to say 
in his excellent article here follows: 


It is extremely unfortunate that in all discussions relating to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment the controversy invariably centers about the issues raised by prohibition. This 


THE DRIFT TO 
CENTRALIZATION 
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is the least significant phase of the subject. The amendment is much more far-reaching 
in its effect than its authors intended or the public now realizes. It has radically 
altered the relations previously existing between the states. It has placed the territorial 
integrity and the reserve powers of each state at the complete mercy of two-thirds of the 
states. In effect, it is a precedent which authorizes two-thirds of the states to destroy 
completely state sovereignty. In this respect it strikes at the very foundation of our 
political system and imperils national unity and national permanence. 

The Government of the United States has been a curious blending of local and 
national sovereignties. “It is itself a commonwealth,” said James Bryce, ‘‘as well as 
a union of commonwealths, because it claims directly the obedience of every citizen 
and acts immediately upon him through its courts and executive officers. Still less are 
its minor communities, the states, mere subdivisions of the union, mere creatures of 
the national Government, like the counties of England or the departments of France. 
They have over their citizens an authority which is their own and not delegated by the 
central Government. They have not been called into being by that Government. 
They—that is, the older ones among them—existed before it. They could exist without 
it.” (Bryce’s American Commonwealth, Vol. 1., pp. 16-17.) 

This unique system of independent yet concurrent jurisdictions has enabled our 
Government to function successfully in spite of the vast area of its territory and the 
many divergent and conflicting interests of our people. The exclusive jurisdiction 
which the states reserved over purely state matters has made it possible for their people 
to entrust the national authority with jurisdiction over matters affecting the interests 
of the people as a whole. If the states were reduced to mere departments of the Federal 
Government, our political system would lack its present elasticity, which prevents 
sharp conflict between sectional interests. The destruction of the old provinces of 
France and the creation of new departments in the early days of the French Revolution 
contributed more than anything else to subject the French people to the rule of a small 
faction in Paris. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in holding the Eighteenth Amendment 
valid, has sustained a precedent which seems to empower two-thirds of the states to 
effect this fundamental change in our system over the protest of the remaining states. 
State sovereignty however, limited it may be, can exist only so long as the state pre- 
serves the right to tax its citizens. The right to tax necessarily involves the right to 
determine what is property, its mode and means of transfer. By adopting the Federal 
Constitution the States voluntarily surrendered a portion of this right to the Federal 
Government in certain clearly defined fields, but reserved to themselves exclusive 
jurisdiction in intra-state matters. Deprived of this reserved power, state sovereignty 
must wither and disappear. The Eighteenth Amendment, by forcibly depriving a 
state of its right to raise its revenue from certain property, clearly establishes the principle 
that two-thirds of the states by limiting the taxing powers of the minority may extinguish 
their sovereignty. 

It may be urged that the union, by abolishing slavery in the South, established a 
similar precedent. ‘The circumstances surrounding that action were wholly different 
from those under present consideration. What a conqueror can do to the vanquished is 
very different from what is to be expected between frank and loyal co-partners. Sus- 
taining the Eighteenth Amendment ignores the clear intent of the people of the several 
states in adopting our national Constitution. To understand this, it will be helpful 
to review briefly the facts which preceded and followed the establishment of our present 
form of government. 

Prior to the American Revolution the sovereignty of the colonies resided in the 
British Crown. With the Declaration of Independence it devolved upon the people 
of the several colonies, which thereupon became independent sovereign states. These 
sovereignties, for their mutual accommodation and defense, entered into a permanent 
alliance under the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union of 1781. But their 
status as independent states was not thereby materially altered. The need of a stronger 
central government was speedily manifest. This resulted in the call of the Constitutional 
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Convention of 1787. The Constitution of the United States, which was the fruit of 
that convention, was a skillful compromise between the opinions of those who wished to 
perpetuate state sovereignty and those who believed in the creation of a strong central 
authority. The Constitution created a new sovereignty in the form of a national 
government, to which the states delegated a specific portion of their own sovereignty. 

It must be remembered that the main principle for which the War of Independence 
was fought was the right of local autonomy. In consequence, there was a powerful 
sentiment among the people, even among those who approved of the Constitution, to 
preserve inviolable the reserved powers of the states. In the Constitution as originally 
presented Article 5 provided means by which the instrument could be amended. Its 
phrasing has not been altered. It apparently authorized the amendment of the Con- 
stitution to any extent threugh action by two-thirds of the states. It contains but one 
reservation now applicable, i. e., “No state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

Upon the presentation of this document to the state conventions fear was expressed 
that its adoption as it then stood would open the door to the annihilation of the states. 
So strong was this sentiment that two states, Rhode Island and North Carolina, refused 
to approve the instrument, and in five states it was adopted only upon the promise of 
its immediate amendment. Amendments to add a bill of rights to the Constitution 
were offered in the first Congress, and the first ten were speedily adopted. The most 
vital of these was the Tenth Amendment, which reads as follows: ‘““The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” By this it was intended to 
preserve the status quo, the states thereby indicating that they did not intend to suffer 
any further diminution of their sovereignty. 

As if to emphasize still further the intention of the people to pieserve the residue 
state sovereignty, the Eleventh Amendment was added to the Constitution as a guide 
to its interpretation. 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Eighteenth Amendment, in attempting 
to effect a salutary reform, have adopted a method subversive of the fundamental 
principles of our political system. 

That there are strong forces in the United States which, confident of 
their power, are seeking continuously to strengthen the central government 
and particularly the executive branch of the central government, is an open 
secret to all who observe carefully and with some understanding. It is not 
without purpose that there has been within the last two years a consistently 
growing attack on the United States Congress. It would be wrong to say 
that this attack has been intensified in proportion as Congress has become 
more responsive to the popular will, because the intensity of the attack has 
grown even more rapidly than has the responsiveness of Congress to the 
people. The present Congress has been much more energetic in the pro- 
tection and promotion of the public welfare than its predecessor and the 
attack has been doubly vicious. 

The onslaught has not been one directed against members of Congress, 
but it has been directed against Congress as a branch of the government. 
Moreover, it has been more than a mere attack, because it has been also, 
to a large extent, a demand for enlarged executive powers as a means of 
curbing and restricting the powers and opportunities of the people through 
Congress. This thought has found emphatic expression in the platform of 
one of the major political parties. Whether it is true, or not, representatives 
of Wall Street have stated that they are satisfied with the candidates of 
that party, because they believe them strong enough to carry forward the 
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’ assumption of executive power and the limitation of congressional power. 

The trend of effort on the part of the plutocratic power popularly 
referred to as Wall Street, is unquestionably entirely in harmony with the 
purpose of the eighteenth amendment, as pointed out by Mr. Stevenson 
and the basic principle embodied in that amendment will no doubt be used 
whenever possible and in so far as possible, to deprive people of rights and 
liberties in no way connected with the rights and liberties intended to be 
dealt with in the amendment itself. 





Terence V. Powderly, once a figure known throughout the country as the 
grand master workman of the Knights of Labor, recently 
passed away at his home in Washington. For many 
years Mr. Powderly had been employed in the United 
States Department of Labor, where he served with faithfulness and credit. 

During these years his relations with the American Federation of Labor 
and his eagetness to serve and support the A. F. of L. were among the 
characteristics which most marked his work. 

Before the American Federation of Labor entered the field and while 
the Knights of Labor were coming to their fleeting height of power, T. V. 
Powderly was a commanding and dramatic figure. If the order was builded 
along lines that could not be permanent and helped to bring into being a 
structure that was bound to collapse of its own weight, because of its own 
false foundation, that was not because of Powderly’s lack of devotion to 
the cause of the wage earners. He gave his services with a zeal and self- 
sacrifice characteristic of his whole life and with the sincerity of everything 
he undertook. 

As militant as any human being could be in the struggles in behalf 
of labor, he was in his personal relations a man of magnetic and kindly 
personality, thoroughly admired and loved by those who knew him. Many 
of the pioneers in labor’s struggle and many of those who participated in 
the formation of the A. F. of L. will mourn sincerely the passing of T. V. 
Powderly. That the movement to which he gave his great effort was not a 
movement which could withstand the test of time detracts in no wise from 
the service which he sought to give. 


THE PASSING OF 
ASPLENDID MAN 





Don’t forget that organization increases wages and shortens the 
working day, making work steadier. 





Don’t condemn the Labor movement because you know of “ objection- 
able features.”” Every man and every institution has some imperfections. 





No man can produce great things who is not thoroughly sincere in 
dealing with himself —James Russell Lowell. 





A great man is made up of qualities that meet or make great occasions.— 
James Russell Lowell. 
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TWO LABOR BOOKS 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION YEAR BOOK 1924. The initial volume of 
this character published by the Workers’ Education Bureau, New York 
City. 

Part one contains an exposition of the aims of workers’ education; part 
two reports the third national convention of the Workers’ Education Bureau; 
part three contains a directory of trade union colleges, study classes, educa- 
tion committees, and all organizations affiliated to the W. E. B. ‘There isa 
bibliography on workers’ education and a list of publications of the Bureau- 
A valuable reference book. 





THE SIGNALMAN AND HIS WORK, by Kenneth L. Van Auken. Pub- 
lished under direction of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

This text-book prepared for the members of the Brotherhood represents 

a most significant understanding of the educational functions of the union. 

This book represents a type of workers’ education that is commended to the 

consideration of all trade unionists. 





THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by Frederic J. Haskin. Published 
by the Author, Washington, D. C., 1923. 

The revised edition of Mr. Haskin’s book on “The American Govern- 
ment” undertakes to give an avthentic and up-to-date account of the 
origin, functions, and administration of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments of the Government of the United States, together 
with such independent offices as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, Federal Trade Commission, etc. There are 
also chapters on woman suffrage, prohibition, and the American Red Cross. 

The value of the book is marred by misleading implications in con- 
nection with statements of fact, and by a species of propaganda expressed 
through the medium of the author’s personal opinion relative to controversial 
questions. These two blemishes stand out in the chapter on ‘“The Supreme 
Court.” The author declares that the court is “‘possessed of powers which 
enable it to pass on the constitutionality of the acts of the President, Congress, 
and the States. . . .” ‘The fact of the possession of the power to pass 
on the constitutionality of acts of Congress is admitted. But the govern- 
ment of the United States is a government of delegated powers. There- 
fore, the clear imolication carried with the word “possessed” is that the 
power to veto acts of Congress is conferred on the Supreme Court by the 
Constitution. It is apparent, even to superficial students, that the Con- 
stitution confers no such power. It is equally apparent that the Supreme 


Court’s possession of this power is due to the fact that the court has arrogated 
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to itself an authority not delegated to it by the fundamental law. Accuracy 
would make the text of Mr. Haskin’s book read something like this: Although 
the Constitution does not confer on the Supreme Court the power to pass 
upon the constitutional validity of Acts of Congress, the court, in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Marbury vs. Madison, 
declared that it has the power regardless of the Constitution, and since 
Justice Marshall’s opinion the Supreme Court has exercised the veto power 
over Acts of Congress despite emphatic protests from many citizens. 

Inaccuracy and the injection of propaganda on controversial ques- 
tions are revealed in the author’s reference to the movement to curtail the 
exercise of this extra-constitutional power by the Supreme Court. He 
says: “Recently it has been suggested that the Constitution be amended 
to provide that none but unanimows or two-thirds majority decisions shall 
set aside acts of Congress, but it is doubtful that such an amendment will 
be adopted for many years, if at all.” This statement is inaccurate through 
the omission of the fact that the American Federation of Labor proposes 
that the Constitution shall be amended to positively confer on Congress 
the power to re-enact by a two-thirds vote any law declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court or any interpretation asserting a public policy at 
variance with the statutory declaration of Congress. That portion of the 
statement expressing doubt as to the adoption of the amendment is uncalled 
for in a reference book of facts and is clearly in the nature of propaganda 
against a movement to make the Supreme Court subject to the fundamental 
principles of representative government. 

It is stated on the title page that “before publication every chapter of 
this book was read and approved by Government authority.’”’ The book 
would be more authoritative (and instructive) if the author had included a 
list of the authorities. It would be interesting to know what “government 
authority” approved the first quoted statement relative to the possession 
of the veto power exercised by the Supreme Court. 

It is also pointed out that the book is a “standard textbook in schools’’ 
and is “constantly used as an authoritative reference in libraries.’’ It is 
evident that the patrons of our schools and libraries will not secure an 
accurate account of the Supreme Court’s relation to acts of Congress from 
the 1923 revision of Mr. Haskin’s book. 

With certain inaccuracies such as the ones indicated corrected, ‘“The 
American Government” would measure up more nearly to the standard 
demanded by the subject matter. 





COOPERATIVE MARKETING; THE GOLDEN RULE IN AGRI- 
CULTURE, by Herman Steen, with an introduction by Samuel R. 
Guard, New York. Doubleday, Page and Company. 

Records the progress of cooperative marketing by giving the history 
of more than one hundred of the outstanding market associations in the 
United States and Canada. Farmers’ elevators, grain marketing, pooling 
farm products, non-stock and non-profit cooperative systems and democratic 
control are discussed. Endorsed by the American Farm Bureau Federation 



































Impatience with present facilities, a 
restless searching for perfect things— 
these have driven men to discovery and 
invention. They possessed the early 
voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an 
unknown land. They explain the march 
westward that resulted in this settled, 
united country. And they have inspired 


the activities of the Bell System since the 
invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records 
impatience with anything less than the 
best known way of doing a job. It 
records a steady and continuous search 
to find an even better way. In every 
department of telephone activity improve- 
ment has been the goal—new methods of 
construction and operation, refinements in 
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Spirit of Pioneering 


equipment, discoveries in science that 
might aid in advancing the telephone art. 
Always the road has been kept open for 
an unhampered and economic develop- 
ment of the telephone. 

Increased capacity for service has been 
the result. Instead of rudimentary tele- 
phones connecting two rooms in 1876, 
to-day finds 15,000,000 telephones serv- 
ing a whole people. Instead of speech 
through a partition, there is speech across 
a continent. Instead of a few subscribers 
who regarded the telephone as an un- 
certain toy, a nation recognizes it as a 
vital force in the business of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own 
high standards of service. By to-day’s 
striving it is still seeking to make possible 
the greater service of to-morrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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THE PRICE OF COAL, by Anne Bezanson and Others. Philadelphia 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

A collection of monographs on the coal question by 36 economists and 
others who have made special studies of certain phases of the subject. The 
collection makes up Volume 111 of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. General subjects discussed are: Wages, hours 
and working conditions in the bituminous and anthracite coal fields; labor 
relations in coal mining; costs and margin in producing and distributing 
coal; efficiency and cost reduction in coal mining; fuel economy and giant 
power, and some steps on the way out. Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America contribute to the symposium. 





YEAR BOOK (1923) OF THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. Washington. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 

Annual report of the officers of the endowment and the directors of the 
various divisions. The treasurer’s report includes a list of the assets of the 


endowment, which consist mainly of $10,000,000 of United States Steel 
Corporation five per cent gold bonds. The endowment is at present primarily 
engaged in preparing an elaborate economic and social history of the world 
war, with James T. Shotwell, as general editor. 





REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND A PARLIAMENT OF 
INDUSTRY; A STUDY OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL, by Herman Finer. London, Fabian Society. 


Article 165 of the German Constitution adopted in 1919 makes provision 
for a “Federal Economic Council” to which “all bills of fundamental 
importance dealing with matters of social and economic legislation shall, 
before being introduced, be submitted by the Government” for the “‘opinion”’ 
of the Council. Article 165 also makes provision for district economic councils 
and district workers’ councils to function in connection with the Federal 
Council. The Federal Economic Council was finally created by a govern- 
ment decree issued on May 4, 1920. The Council consists of 326 members 
representing the various occupations and other interested groups. Mr. 
Finer gives the history of the development of the Federal Economic Council 
idea in Germany, with an account of its activities and achievements and its 
relationship to the Reichstag. 





THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK, 1923-24, by Solon DeLeon 
and Nathan Fine. New York, Rand School of Social Science. 


Undertakes to review the labor movement for 1923 under the following 
heads: Industrial and social conditions, trade union organization, labor dis- 
putes, labor politics, labor legislation, court decisions affecting labor, civil 
liberties, workers’ education, labor banking, international labor relations, 
cooperation, trade unionism and labor political movements abroad, and 
cooperation abroad. Contains an international directory of labor unions, 
labor and socialist political organizations, workers’ educational movement, 
and cooperative organizations. In its account of the 1923 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor the year book fails to mention the con- 
vention’s outstanding declaration for industrial democracy and overlooks the 
A. F. of L.’s advocacy and support of consumers’ cooperation on the Rochdale 
plan. 
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—and everybody there 
heard every word! 


N OT a miracle, but simply the everyday 
performance of the Western Electric 
Public Address System. This remarkable 
equipment amplifies and distributes sound so 
that an audience of a few hundred in a hall 
to a crowd numbering in the hundreds of 
thousands can hear with perfect ease. 

The Public Address System is adevelopment 
of the telephone art. The microphone which 
catches the speaker’s voice, the horns which 
you see above his head, and the amplifying and 
controlequipment whichareconcealed—these 
are all products of the same skilled design and 
careful workmanship which made your tele- 
phone. And like the telephone, this appa- 
ratus is complex in construction but extremely 
simple to use. 

You may be interested in further informa- 
tion on the Public Address System, its great 
usefulness in school auditorium, in church, in 
hotel, in theatre. If so, write for a booklet 

to the Western Electric Company, 
195 Broadway, New York City. 





The Hotel Astor, New 
York, one of many 
hotela which give Pub- 
Address service ; to 
itengusipeaeae 


Western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 














HE American Engineering Standards 
Committee has developed a method 
of work which assures responsibility 
and adequate avenues of information. The 
committees formulating codes are composed 
of representatives designated by coop- 
erating organizations interested and spon- 
sored by the organization most vitally 
concerned. Organized labor is accorded 
representatives on these committees. 

The A. E. S. C., appreciative of the 
importance of the human element in in- 
dustry, has supplemented technical codes 
by safety codes. The Federal Department 
of Labor recently published among its 
bulletins three safety codes developed under 
the auspices of thie committee. They are: 

Bulletsn No. 336: Safety Code for the Protection 
of Industrial Workers in Fown:'ries. John P. 
Frey of Iron Molders’ Union served on Draft 
Committee. 

Bulleten_ No. 338: Safety Code for the Use, Care 
and Protection of abrasive wheels. P. J. Conlon, 
International Association of Machinists and George 
J. Speidel, Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers, 
served on Draft Committee. 

Bulletin No. 357: Safety Code for the Construc- 
tion, Care and Use of ladders. John Donlin, 
President Building Trades Department, served 
on this committee. 


The department also published a lighting 
code prepared and issued by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. As this organization 
proceeding under different rules from the 
A. E. S. C., no representative of organized 
labor served on its committee. The code 
is of value for legislative standards and 
for factory inspectors and public service 
commissions as well as workers seeking to 
improve conditions under which they work. 
It may be procured under the following 
title: 

Bulletin, No. 331: Code of Lighting. Factories, 
Mills and other work places. 

National Safety Code for the Protection of 
Heads and Eyes of Industrial Workers—Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce. 


All these bulletins will be of value to 
individual workers, business agents, other 
union officials, especially those charged with 
formulations of policies and work standards. 
All may be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office. 

Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Plumbing in Dwellings and Similar 
Buildings—Bureau of Standards—Depart- 


Avenues of Information 
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ment of Commerce. (Elimination of waste 


series). 

W. J. Spencer represented labor on the draft 
committee. A technical report of particular 
value to plumbers and of interest to others in the 
construction industry. In addition to the plumbing 
code there are reports in experimental investi- 
gations. Mr. Spencer filed a minority report on the 
section opposing separate renting. 


Trade and Industrial Education. Bulletin 
17. Trade and Industrial Education series']. 


Organization and administration of all day 
schools, part-time schools, evening schools and 
teaching training discussed with reference to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Discussion of relations between federal board 
and local educational enterprises. Of special 
interest to all labor committees on education. 


Legal restrictions on Hours of Work in 
the U. S. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Research Report 68: 

A study of the outstanding developments in 
social legislation in the various states with analytical 
tables. 

A study of sickness in South Carolina 
Mill Communities. Public Health Report. 
June 13, 1924, U. S. Public Health Service. 

A follow-up study which confirms conclusions 
of 1916 study “That a very definite relation exists 
between family income and the rate for prevalence 
of sickness.” Percentage of illness for the longer 
periods of duration increases as income decreases. 


Labor Terminology Bulletin No. 25. 
Harvard—Bureau of Business Research. 

An attempt to promote uniformity in the use of 
terms recurring in adjusting labor relations. Stand- 
ardizations prevents disputes arising from differing 
interpretations of terms. 


Freedom of Association and ‘Trade 
Unions—by Jean Nicod. International La- 
bor Review, April, 1924. 


A rapid introductory survey of the legal status 
of trade unions in the principal industrial countries. 


Hours of Work and Output by Otto 
Lipmann, International Labour Review. 

A scientific study based upon production records. 
Emphasizes the maintenance of the working ca- 
pacity of the “living equipment of the factory” 
as an economic necessity to the community and an 
important factor in the profits of the undertaking. 


Question of a weekly stoppage in Glass 
Works using Tank Furnaces. International 
Labor Review, April, 1924. 

Night work in bakeries—International Labor 
Review, April, 1924. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with 
2,300 members. There has been one death with an 
expenditure of $1,000. Conditions are fair and 
improving. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union. 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 74 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. Two locals have 
been added during the month with 67 new members 
with a loss of one local and 21 members. These 
new locals have been formed in Oakland, Calif., and 
Lethbridge, Canada. Conditions are fair. Our 
local in San Francisco has signed a new agreement 
calling for $2 per week increase for both men and 
women members. Organization work is being car- 
ried on in New York City; Oakland, Calif., and 
Everett, Wash. 


International Association of Siderographers. 


Joseph L. Heffern:—We have three local unions 
with a total membership of 80. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 


Edwin Gentsler—We have 12 local unions with 
312 members. One death occurred during the 
month with an expenditure of $200. Old lockout 
of 1921 still in effect at 15 shops in the states of 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. One shop of the open shops dismantled 
and one firm has gone into bankruptcy during the 
past two months. Conditions ate stationary. We 
are working under a three-year agreement which 
has 25 months more duration. We have put 
Brother Charles Alexander as a new organizer on 
the job and contemplate pushing general organiza- 
tion work or reorganization work in the open shop 
districts. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—William Fred Rose: 

A new highway is being built which will employ 
common labor. No industries here have written 
union agreements. ‘They are only verbal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 
General depression in business has forced reduc- 
tion in help affecting all lines. Numbers of cafes 


(675) 


and merchants have closed since last report 
The general financial depression and slacking up 
of business as foretold in our Labor News a year ago, 
resulting from the insane boosting of open shoppers 
and real estate sharks is upon us and we warn all 
workers to give this section of the country a wide 
berth unless they bring along sufficient money to 
keep them for a year at least, otherwise they will 
become the prey of cheap wage employers, and 
probably return much sadder and wiser people to 
the places from whence they came. 

Richmond.—Jules Scarceriaux 

The Sanitary Manufacturing + AS makers 
of bathtubs, has laid off 150 workers. The firm has 
installed machinery which does away with moulders. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Through arbitration the laundry workers secured 
a $2 per week increase in wages and a two-year 
agreement. Stove and machine foundries, boiler 
shops, and lumber yards are the chief industries. 
None have union agreements. The stevedores and 
railroad employes have “company unions.” The 
Daily News, an afternoon paper, gives very fair 
labor news. Agitation is being carried on to in- 
crease the demand for union labels and very good 
results are achieved. The shop reports are read 
every two weeks. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Bakers’ Union No. 26 has increased wages $2 per 
week. Brewery workers have renewed their old 
agreement for one year. The Burlington shops 
have closed for 30 days, laying off 1,500 men. 
The building contractors have hired ‘additional 
workers. The city council has created 90 new 
paving districts. The Colorado State Federation 
of Labor held its 29th annual convention at Pueblo 
June 2, 3,4,and5. It was one of the most construc- 
tive conventions ever held in Colorado. Plans were 
devised to make the Colorado Labor Advocate, now 
having a circulation of over 10,000 a week among 
union labor in Colorado, a state-wide publication. 
We are showing all union labels, cards, and buttons 
at meetings of the trade union promotional league. 
The demand for label goods is increasing. Ten 
retail stores have straw hats in stock bearing the 
union label of the United Hatters. Label agitation 
being pushed to the limit. Barbers at Walsenburg 
are being organized. Coal miners in the southern 
district are joining the United Mine Workers. A 
meat cutters’ local recently signed up one of the 
largest markets in the city and gained 25 new mem- 
bers. We are preparing for a gigantic Labor Day 
parade in Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 
Noank.—W. H. Wolverton: 


About 200 workers have been laid off by the New 
London Ship and Engine Company. 
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INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 








MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. E. Crawford. 
Carpenters have secured an improvement in 
conditions and wages during the past month, 
having received an increase from 75 cents to 90 
‘cents per hour and shorter hours. Several building 
‘contractors have laid off help. The plumbers 
thave union agreements here. Fruit growing, truck 
farming, and building trades are the chief indus- 
‘tries. Union members are carrying on constant 
:agitation to increase the demand for union label 
woods. The musiciaris have received their charter. 

Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

‘Through arbitration the painters received an 
increase in wages from 80 cents to $1 per hour. A 
new Tribune building, 12 stories in height, is being 
erected by non-union labor. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—William A. McKenna: 

The chief industries here are textiles, railroading, 
farming, and hardwood plants. The Central Geor- 
gia Railroad Company has “company unions’ in 
mechanical trades and clerks. A committee is con- 
stantly agitating for union label goods. 


ILLINOIS. 


East St. Louis.—C. J. Hayes: 

Railway telegraphers received 5 cents per hour 
increase through the railway labor board. This 
affects 120 men. 

Latchfield—Henry D. Felix: 

The Litchfield Foundry and Machine Company 
has laid off about 75 workers. The Litchfield Water 
Works has opened up work on the dam, but all help 
is being shipped in from out of town at 35 and 40 
cents an hour. It was promised that it would be a 
union job and nearly every union man bought a $50 
or $100 bond and the carpenters’ local union took 
out $600 worth of bonds and then the work was all 
turned over to outsiders. Agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 

West Frankfort.—F. J. Rauback: 

Mechanics’ local, after 30 days’ strike, secured 10 
per cent increase in wages and their present A-1 
conditions retained. This city is undergoing one 
the worst depressions in years, every craft being 
affected. Three of the eight large production 
mines in this city are closed down with the balance 
working from one to three days per week. At the 
present time the Union Label League is raising 
funds to place a worker in the field to make a house 
to house canvass to promote the sale of union label 


goods. 








INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 
The central body is carrying on a campaign to 
raise the extremely low wage level paid common 
labor in this locality. Forty cents an hour and the 
10-hour day prevails. The New York Central 
Railroad Company are laying off strikers. Other 
shops are reducing hours. No plants have closed 
down entirely, but the majority have shortened the 
working week. Union label literature is being dis- 
tributed to promote the demand for union label 
goods. Retail clerks are in process of organization’ 

Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

There are no unions in the factories and conditions 
are bad. Men are still being laid off and shorter 
hours have been put into effect for those who re- 
main. Building trades is the only industry employ- 
ing additional men. All the railroad shops have 
“company unions.” Constant agitation is carried 
on to promote the demand for union label goods. 
Retail clerks and plasterers are in process of organi- 
zation. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman. 

The Haynes and Apperson auto shops and many 
others have laid off 90 per cent of their entire force. 
No plants have closed down entirely. Public im- 
provements are the only new work being carried on. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions of employment are not very good here. 
The Ford Motor Company has laid off 400 in the 
past month. The Rollins Hosiery Company are 
working only four days a week. ‘The City Railway 
has attempted several times to organize a ‘“‘com- 
pany union.” Agitation is being carried on through 
the local labor paper and through the union label 
committee to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 

Newton.—Fred Parker. 

The building trades are busy here, but all factories 
are laying off workers. 


KENTUCKY 


Central Crty.—Otto Anderson: 

About 10,000 coal miners are on strike. Tie 
Illinois Central Railroad and the States Corpora- 
tion have laid off men. Conditions are very bad 
here at this time. All the shop crafts of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and the Cumberland Telephone 
Company have “company unions.” Engineers, 
firemen, conductors, and flagmen on the I. C. and 
L. & N. railroads have union agreements. The 
business men in town have organized a board of 
trade of their own. Union label goods are being de- 
manded by all union men in this part of the country. 
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MAINE 


Woodland.—F. D. Johnson: 

Conditions remain the same here. Weare making 
arrangements for a big Labor Day celebration. 
Good work is being carried on in support of the union 


label. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

From 50 to 100 stonecutters and quarry workers 
have been laid off and some plants are working only 
three days a week. Work in the building trades is 
opening up. Most ail industries here have union 
agreements. 

MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

The mines here have laid off 1,500 miners and 
some have closed down completely. During the 
past month the chauffeurs have organized. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

There is no work at all here in the building in- 
dustry. Men in all trades are idle with no prospects 
of any work in the immediate future and the writer 
advises all men to refrain from going to St. Paul 


now. 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: 

Several hundred employes have been laid off in 
St. Joseph by the meat packing houses and tablet 
factories. A small amount of building construction 
is going on, but the building trades are very quiet. 
The restaurant employers have formed an associa- 
tion to combat the Chinese and Greeks. The 
writer just organized a culinary local in Sioux City, 
Iowa. ‘The organization committee held a meeting 
and will start this week to organize the teamsters. 
In St. Joseph the writer organized two culinary 
locals, a label league, and a woman’s label league. 
Hundreds of workers are traveling east and the same 
numbers going west, each expecting to find better 
conditions. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

Between 300 and 400 workers have been laid off 
from the glass works and the railroad shops. The 
New York Central Railroad shops have closed down. 
Construction work has opened up on the state road. 
A union label campaign is being carried on to pro- 
mote the demand for label goods. 

Plattsburgh.—B. S. Morrill: 

Normal conditions prevail here. 


NEVADA. 


Rene.—Leonard Newstead: 

Some of the shops in Sparks have laid off workers. 
Calpine has put ona 10-hour night shift in the sawmill, 
and extra men have been hired in a few lumber camps. 
Everything is quiet on account of the stock disease 
in California and the big industries are not hiring 
help from Reno as is usual this time of year. It is 
thought they are afraid of the I. W. W. getting a 
foothold here after having been driven from Cali- 
fornia. The Labor Council and State Federation 
are agitating for the use of the union label goods. 
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and you spoil the house 


Keep your home in good condition with 
Dutch Boy white-lead. Mixed with pure 
linseed oil, it forms a long-lasting pro- 
tection against sun, rain, and snow. 

This standard paint ingredient used 
by skilled painters everywhere is the 
most economical by the square foot, by 
the year, and by the job. It is easy to 
apply, brushes out smoothly, and does 
not chip or scale. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadwa: Rig 13x State St.; 
Buffalo, 116 ‘Oak St.; West 18th St.; 
Cinci a 659 ‘gr Ave leveland, 820 West 
Superior Ave. ; St. howl x chest St.; San Fran- 
cisco, 48s ornia Si h, Ni fional Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth A eo hia, John T. 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 




















OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Miners, glass workers, potters, and railroad shop- 
men have been laid off, about 30 per cent in each 
industry. One pottery and six mines have com- 
pletely closed down. A campaign is now in progress 
to further the interest of union made goods. 


Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

Better hours have been secured in the steel plants 
and National Tube Company. Workers have been 
laid off by the Perry Fay Company, Western Auto- 
matic Company, Elyria Iron and Stove Company 
and Columbia Steel Company. Most of the plants 
are working only four days a week. The only new 
work is in the building trades. A union label com- 
mittee of six members of the Central Labor Union 
are checking up business places to find out the de- 
mand for union label goods. Results pending. 

Hamulton.—Stanley Ogg: 

There has been improvement in conditions of the 
building trades during the past month. The Ford 
plant is working short hours and has laid off em- 
ployes. Road paving and bridge repair work is the 
only new work that has opened up. Agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods through the Central Body. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb. 

The American Ship Building Company has closed 
down and there is a general slacking off in all indus- 
tries. About 15 per cent of the workers have been 
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Save aa Green Stamps and you Save 
Money! Thousands of home makers 
will tell you this is true. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 














laid off. No new work is being carried on except 
public , umprovements. We have no “company 
anions” here. Constant agitation is being car- 
ried on to promote the demand for union label 
goods and good results are being achieved. 

Youngstown.—Emest Broemele: 

There have been improvements in working con- 
ditions during the past month in the building trades 
and bakery workers. Practically all the sheet 
mills have laid off 50 per cent of their workers. The 
Sheet and Tube Company have a “company union” 
which only exists on paper. In the last meeting 
of the Central Body a committee was appointed 
to find ways and means of increasing the demand for 
union labels. Working conditions in this com- 
munity are not favorable for organizing work. 

Zanesuille-—Jos. A. Bauer. 

Potteries and other plants here have laid off 
workers. The Tube Works and the Roseville 
Pottery have closed down. Considerable work is 
being carried on in the building trades. Agitation 
is being carried on constantly to increase the demand 
for union label goods and good results are achieved. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—Ben James: 

There has been a decided slump in all lines of 
industry, particularly in the building crafts. There 
is no noticeable lay off in any plant, but the oil 
operation will shut down at once laying off approxi- 
mately 5,000. ‘The usual work is being carried on 
to promote the demand for union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ephrata.—H. M. Good. 

The chief industries here are farming and cigar- 
making with the chain of trust factories in 15 towns 
employing about 1,700 cigarmakers who work in 
cigar factories 10 hours a day under non-union con- 
ditions. Cigarmakers have four local unions within 
a distance of seven miles with a membership of 134 
in all unions. No other crafts are organized. Dur- 
ing the past two months the writer has created a 
demand for union made goods which is growing 
rapidly. Now there is to be found union made 
cigars, hats, shoes, shirts, and other articles union 
made in all stores. Label committees are on the 
job and unionism is being discussed in the shops and 
the cigarmakers’ union has doubled in membership. 
Two new unions of cigarmakers are about to be 
organized. The writer is also working on the or- 


ganization of journeymen barbers in the surround- 
ing towns and the work looks very encouraging. 


TEXAS. 


Corpus Christs.—-C. N. Idar: 

Dredging for deep water will soon start in this 
section and organized labor should come early here 
to promote the firm establishment of the trade 
union movement. The carpenter’s union with 
cooperation of their international representative, 
U. S. Berry, and the writer are developing consid- 
erable interest in support and promotion of or- 
ganized labor. The Corpus Cristi Trades Council 
has been organized during the past month and the 
writer is trying to organize locals of auto mechanics 
and cooks and waiters. 

Orange.—E. 1. Spaugh: 

Additional workers have been employed by the 
car and steel plants. Oil field workers have been 
laid off. Union labels are being displayed in all the 
stores. 

Sherman.—R. E. Paschull: 

Conditions here remain the same. Railroad com- 
panies here have “company unions.” A newly 
organized label league is just getting started. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.— £. 1. Gordon: 

All branches of railroad crafts have laid off work- 
ers. There is additional work in the building 
crafts owing to the destructive storms and some 
highway construction has opened up. Eighty-one 
per cent of the population are engaged in agri- 
culture. In this state there are but 125 locals, 
most of which are railroad crafts. There are union 
label leagues organized in Huron, Aberdeen, and 
Sioux Falls. 

Mutchell.—A. J. Church: 

Switchmen and round house men have heen laid 
off by the railroads. Farming and railroading are 
the chief industries in this locality. A stronger 
interest has been taken in the union label since our 
Central Body has become organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown.—A. D. Lavinder: 

Retail stores here have decreased working hours 
for the summer and are now closing at 5 o’clock. 
This improvement in conditions was brought about 
by the clerks’ union. ‘The glass factories at Morgan- 
town are to close for the summer, starting July |, 
affecting 400 workers. The Stadium Corporation 
of Building Trades have hired additional workers. 
This firm is an open shop outfit and violates the 
law of West Virginia by working longer than eight 
hours per day. Some mines have closed down 
here. They are partly organized. The glass 
workers have union agreements. The New York 
Foundation Construction Company are open 
shopping the state work. The Morgantown editor 
of the Post refused to carry article of the state vio- 
lation on Stadium job. The label league is in 
process of reorganization. All union workers are 
demanding the label on goods. The Brady Warner 
Coal Company got an injunction against the miners’ 
organization. The clerks have reorganized and the 
butcher workers and meat cutters have organized 
a local union. 








